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BYRON’S TRANSLATION AND USE OF MODERN GREEK 
WRITINGS 


Byron’s translations of three modern Greek songs, among the 
minor products of his first visit to Greece in 1809 to 1811, present 
the following problems: how much modern Greek Byron came to 
know; what means he had at his disposal for understanding the 
texts translated; in what respect the changes he brought to the 
originals exemplify his orientalism.* 

Byron set out on his tour to the East in the spring of 1809, 
accompanied by his friend Hobhouse. In September the travelers 
reached Patras; thence they went to Epirus and Albania; retracing 
their steps, they came back to Patras; then turning east, they 
visited Delphi, and passing through Beotia and Attica, made their 
way to Athens. After ten weeks in and around Athens, they left in 
March 1810 for Smyrna, Troy, and other sites, reaching finally 
Constantinople, where they spent three months. In July Hobhouse 
sailed for Malta and England, and Byron returned to Athens. 
From July 1810 to April or May 1811 he remained there, except 
for a tour in Peloponesus. In European Turkey Byron came in 
contact mainly with the Greek language. According to contempo- 
rary travelers, Greek was preponderant in this part of the Empire, 
not only among the Greeks, but also among the Turks and the 
Albanians. W. M. Leake notes that Turkish “ is little understood, 
even by the Musulmans themselves, and it is confined to the large 
cities and some districts of Macedonia.” * Hobhouse also asserts 
that among the Albanians “ very few of them . . . cannot speak 


1F,. Maychrzak, in “ Lord Byron als thersetzer,” Englische Studien, xxt, 
384 f., gives these translations only a short mention. 
? Researches in Greece, 1814, p. v. 
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Greek, and, as their own is not a written language, a great many of 
them write and read that tongue. ... The Turkish language is 
known but to very few, even of the Mahometans amongst them.” * 
Our travelers had a Greek interpreter, a number of armed guards, 
and often a small party of persons who happened to take the same 
course. Byron’s own letters show him anything but reserved with 
the members of his suite and generally with the people of the 
country. The remarks he makes about modern Greek (which he 
usually calls romaic), and his statement that he planned to study it 
in Athens show his interest in the language soon after he arrived 
in the country.* But during his first visit to Athens he gives no in- 
dication of having studied it with a tutor. The travelers were in 
constant contact with the English and the French as well as with - 
the Greeks of the town, and two months after he had left Attica 
for Asia Minor and Constantinople, Byron wrote: “I have lived a 
good deal with the Greeks whose modern dialect I can converse in 
enough for my purposes.”* And again: “I speak the Romaic, or 
modern Greek tolerably. It does not differ from the ancient dialects 
so much as you would conceive ; but the pronunciation is diametric- 
ally opposite.”*® All this time, as well as when he returned to 
Athens, he had an interpreter with him.’ During his second stay 
in Athens, at the Capuchin convent, he entered into playful terms 
with six young boys, the pupils of the Franciscan friar, six sylphs, 
as he calls them, in whose games and riots he did not disdain to 
participate. He speaks of them as of his constant companions, 
beside Fauvel, the French consul, and Lusieri, Elgin’s artist and 
agent. A medley of Greek and Levantine Italian was used in these 
jollities, though Byron directed his attention to learning Italian 
more than Greek in the youngsters’ company. When in November 
1810 his interpreter was sent away, Byron, left to his own devices, 


8 J. C. Hobhouse, Journey through Albania, 1813, p. 44. It is charac- 
teristic that the interpreter whom Byron’s party engaged at Patras to 
accompany them to Albania was a Greek who knew no Turkish (Ibid., 25). 

‘Letter to his mother, Nov. 12, 1809. He finds that modern Greek “ dif- 
fers much from the ancient, though radically similar.” 

5 Letter to Hodgson, May 5, 1810. 

* Letter to H. Drury, May 3, 1810. 

7 Letter to his mother, July 30, 1810; to Hodgson, Nov. 14, 1810. 

® Letter to Hobhouse, Aug. 23, 1810, in Murray, Lord Byron’s Corre- 
spondance, 1922. 
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found that his Greek was rather poor (érou xai érov) , and decided to 
study it with a tutor.® 

Knowing that Byron’s method of learning classical Greek and 
Latin at Harrow, and later Armenian in Venice consisted partly in 
making written translations, some of them in studied literary form, 
we may reconstruct to a certain extent the tools and the material 
used in his study of modern Greek from the titles of the books writ- 
ten, in that language that he brought back to England, and from 
the fragments that he published as specimens in the “ Remarks on 
the Romaic.” The two groups include: a Greek grammar or two; 
a modern Greek lexicon ( Vendotti’s trilingual dictionary in French, 
Italian, and Greek, in three volumes) ; a Geography of Greece by 
Meletius, a bishop of the eighteenth century; two or three plays, 
which actually seem to be Greek translations from Metastasio and 
Goldoni (one of them, Goldoni’s Bottega del Caffé, translated by 
Spiridion Vlanti) ; a dramatic satire on the Greek priests, princes, 
merchants, and primates; short passages from Saint John’s Gospel 
and the Lord’s Prayer in the original and modern Greek; a list of 
over a hundred conservational phrases in Greek and English; the 
Greek “ War Song ” of Riga, which Byron gave in the original and 
also translated. We do not know how many of these translations 
were made in Athens. Evidently Byron intended to complete the 
modern Greek material of his Notes on Greece, and on returning to 
England he brought along with him his first Athenian interpreter, 
Demetrius Zograffos, who during his one year’s stay in England 
helped both Byron and Hobhouse in translating Greek texts, es- 
pecially the Geography of Meletius, extensively used in Hobhouse’s 
Travels.?° 

How much Greek Byron may have learned cannot be definitely 
measured. The only evidence we possess, his own testimony, is not 
precise. After he had begun his study with a tutor, he writes rather 
proudly to his mother, on January 14, 1811, that he is “ tolerably 
master of the Italian and modern Greek,” and that he “ can order 
and discourse more than enough for a reasonable man.” To his 


® Letter to his mother, Jan. 14, 1811; to Hobhouse (in Murray) Nov. 
26, 1810, and Jan. 10, 1811. 

1° Byron’s letters to Dallas, Aug. 21, Sept. 21, 1811; to John Murray, 
Aug. 23, Sept. 5, 1811; “ Directions for the Contents of a Will ..: ,” Aug. 
12, 1811; also (in Murray) letters to Hobhouse, June 19, July 5, Sept. 20, 
Oct. 22, Nov. 16, and 17, Dec. 3, and 17, 1811, ete. 
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friend Hodgson, six days later, he does not hesitate to state that his 
Levantine Italian is “tolerably fluent,” but he speaks more mod- 
estly of his “ middling Romaic.”** When later he repeatedly uses 
the term “ gabbling ” modern Greek, we may interpret it as mean- 
ing that he could use it sufficiently for his current needs and that 
he could venture into some sort of intelligent conversation with a 
man like his tutor, Marmarotouris.’* As is natural with a person 
familiar with ancient Greek, he found the modern “so strikingly 
similar” to it “as a written language” and “so dissimilar in 
sound,” that “even a few general rules concerning pronunciation 
would be of most extensive use.” ** When he received, while still 
in Greece, and before he began to study with a tutor, a Cretan 
pastoral poem of the seventeenth century, he seemingly understood 
it enough to pass judgment on it,’* though we cannot be sure that 
he did not seek the help of interpreters in this. What he remem- 
bered of the language twelve years later could not be a good cri- 
terion. Yet, when he was about to go to Greece for the second time 
to help in her war of independence, he was still able to grasp 
“partly ” the meaning of a letter written in modern Greek, though 
he felt the need of additional help. He explains: “ When I left 
Greece, in 1811, I could gabble Romaic pretty fluently; but have 


11 Letter of Jan. 20, 1811, in Murray. 

12This merchant of Athens, one of the patriots working for the insur- 
rection of the Greeks, endeavored with two others to publish a Greek 
translation of the Abbé Barthélemy’s Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, for the 
purpose of awakening the national feeling of his countrymen, by making 
them aware of their heritage. That he must have preached his gospel to 
Byron appears not only from the fact that the latter published the pro- 
spectus announcing this translation (Appendix to Childe Harold), and was 
apparently concerned with finding an editor for it in London, but also by 
the change in his opinion of the Greeks. He judges them more favorably 
during the last part of his stay in the country than before, and realizes 
that they were not cringing slaves, resigned to live for ever under the 
Turk, as he had presented them in the second canto of his Childe Harold, 
but that they were preparing for a revolt and had been cultivating a 
renascence of knowledge and thought for several decades. Byron even 
endeavored to give the English public an idea of the literary efforts of the 
modern Greeks. We may safely assign to Marmarotouris a significant part 
in arousing the first signs of his philhellenism. 

18 Review of Gall’s Geography of Ithaca and Itinerary of Greece, in 
Monthly Review, Aug. 1811. 
14 Letter to Hobhouse, Oct. 4, 1810. 
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been long out of habit, and would rather not trust to what I may 
recollect of it in a matter of this kind, where it is requisite to make 
as few mistakes as possible.’® 

When we consider that Byron had a more than average facility 
for languages, and that not only he heard Greek around him most 
of the time, during his residence of a year and a half in a country 
where that tongue was preponderant, but made efforts to learn it, 
we may reasonably conclude that he could use it passably well by 
the end of his stay, if not “ fluently,” as he claims. As for the three 
songs he translated, we must bear in mind that they contain a 
vocabulary richer than the ordinary, and we are led to conclude 
that, though he may have been familiar with the language, he must 
have sought not only the help of a dictionary, but also the guidance 
of his teacher, or the codperation of the interpreter whom he 
brought back to England for just such tasks of translation. 

Byron found modern Greek songs “some times pretty and pa- 
thetic, but their tunes generally unpleasing to the ear of a Frank. 
The best is the famous ‘ Detre raides tov ‘EAAjvov,’ by the unfortu- 
nate Riga.” *® His statement that his translation of this song is “ as 
literal as the author could make it in verse” is true enough. But 
when he claims that “ it is of the same measure as that of the origi- 
nal,” he shows a curious confusion of meters.’’ Instead of follow- 


fu ‘uw fF we ry 


ing the basic octosyllabic trochaic, Dette raides tov ‘EAAnvov, Byron 
uses mostly the iambic, and reduces the syllables to six, as in these 
typical lines: “ And worthy of such ties / Display who gave us 
birth.” While admitting Byron’s claim to closeness of translation, 
we find a few cases of noteworthy differences: “ Let your country 
see you rising / And all her chains are broke ” changes the meaning 
of “let us avenge every ignominious stain of our country,” and pre- 
sents, in relation to the context, less variety than the original. 
“ Brave shades of chiefs and sages ” omits the image of “ scattered 


18 Letter to Charles F. Barry, June 19, 1823. 

16 Note dated from Athens, March 17, 1811, Poetry, m1, 199. 

17 Poetry, 111, 20, note. This, added to his other assertion that modern 
Greeks have no idea of verse except in rhyme (Letter to Drury, May 3, 
1810), leads us to doubt his ability to seize the rhythm of the Greek songs. 
Hobhouse shows indeed a more accurate sense of it, and rightfully boasts 
that his translation of the same song renders its basic trochaic; on the 
other hand, his takes more liberties with the original, and is inferior to 
Byron’s. Cf. his Travels, Letter XxXxXIv. 
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spirits, souls.” “Fight, conquer till we are free” is richer and 
more dynamic than the original “ be victorious everywhere ” ; more- 
over, Byron’s line points beyond victory toward the ultimate end, 
freedom. “ That chief of ancient song / Who saved you from fall- 
ing / The terrible, the strong” successfully avoids the redundance 
of the original “ of the renowned hero, the much praised man.” In 
the last stanza Byron prefers to remain closer to the historical truth 
than to the text. The Greek poet, far from suggesting the death of 
Leonidas and of his followers at Thermopylae, presents them as 
destroying the Persians and overcoming them. The notion of final 
disaster would not help to sustain the enthusiasm of those whom he 
tried to arouse. Byron had no such problem of tactics to face, and, 
besides, his English readers, who knew their history better than the 
common people among the Greeks, would expect a more accurate 
version of the heroic sacrifice. It is possible, of course, that Byron 
did not understand the text. 

The translation of the Romaic song, which begins “I enter the 
garden of roses,” was probably made in Athens. Byron states in 
his note accompanying it that he heard the Greek lines sung often 
by the young girls at the Athenian dances, and finds its air “ plain- 
tive and pretty.” But here again, by reversing the meter, he 
changed its character. The trochaic octosyllabic with alternate 
catelexis, as it seems from the two only lines which he gives, 


Mrrévw pes’ 70 meptBorr 
‘Qpawrarn Xandy, 


is modified into an iambic. Moreover the translation has nine and 
eight syllables alternating, instead of eight and seven of the Greek. 
Since we have only two lines of the original, comparison is difficult. 
Yet we may safely assume that the Greek had a less learned word 
than that corresponding to “ Flora,” and that its spirit would have 
been rendered better, had more popular words been used throughout. 

The original of the third song which begins “ Oh Love was never 
yet without” is to be found in Pouqueville’s Voyage en Morée 
(1805), and is followed by a French translation by the author of 
this book.** The indication of this source by Hobhouse, in whose 
Travels Byron’s translation first appeared, and the mention and 


*® See Roy P. Basler, “The publication, date and source of Byron’s 
‘ Translation of a Romaic Love Song,’ ” MIN., tu (1937), 503. 
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discussion of Pouqueville’s work by Byron himself in his note 
dated from Athens, January 23, 1811, show that Byron had known 
it. Did he rely mainly on the Greek, or on the French transla- 
tion? The latter is prosaic and meticulously faithful to the original 
in word and syntax. On the other hand Byron, while usually keep- 
ing close to the meaning, takes such liberties with expressions and 
syntax that it becomes difficult to determine which of the two texts 
he follows. In “while day and night roll darkling by” he repro- 
duces the crescendo of Bpadeafa, Eqyyepdve, which is missing in 
“jour et nuit.” On the other hand, “ In flattering dreams I deemed 
thee mine” renders the French “je me flattais” rather than the 
Greek @appwvras. Also in “ My bird of love! my beauteous mate ” 
and in “ My bird! relent” the order of words of both English and 
French differs from that of the Greek. These unimportant simi- 
larities between English and French show what we should expect, 
that Byron did not neglect to consult the French, though he may 
still have used his own knowledge of Greek and the help of others. 

The translation of this love song adds nothing to the mediocrity 
of the original. The following changes he brought to it show in 
what respect Byron’s spirit and upbringing kept him from follow- 
ing his model: the Greek often uses the word xaipds, “ a devouring 
sorrow,” and dwells at length upon the lover’s sufferings, whereas 
Byron, more proudly, softens or even omits this notion entirely, 
describing instead the cruel attitude of the loved one. “ Love de- 
ceiver and treacherous ” is not rendered in the last line of stanza 3. 
Apparently it had not yet affected the translator. (His previous 
poems, far from showing him the victim of deceit, present him as 
trying to persuade the women to whom he addressed himself that 
instability of love is to be expected, both on account of external 
factors, such as forced separation, and because of love’s own weak- 
ness. The first expression of indignation against deceit encountered 
among his known poems is found in “ Remember thee,” after his 
return to England.) Experiences and feelings familiar to a people 
dominated by absolutism, and subjected to bodily tortures and hu- 
miliations, are omitted by the English nobleman, or replaced by 
other notions. Phrases like “love seeks to torment,” “my tor- 
mented body,” are not rendered. “ Have pity on me, do not tor- 
ture me ” is translated simply by “ relent.” “ My humble heart ” is 
replaced by “by bleeding breast,” which is more romantic, and 
besides had been used previously by Byron. The feeling of injus- 
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tice brought out in the Greek by the fact that one heart exalts, 
while the other withers (to-day one would speak of the emotionally 
haves and have-nots), is not rendered in stanza 9. Finally, some 
words of an oriental tinge are changed: “ malady ” is replaced by 
the less langorous and more spirited word “ passion ” in stanza 6. 
In short the tone of the original is more languid, more humble than 
that of the translation, and the same difference is reflected in the 
meter: the thirteen syllables of the Greek line are reduced to eight ; 
and whereas the rhythm of the original is mournful and weary, 
with words usually of three to five syllables, the English hits a 
rather impetuous note, with monosyllables predominating. 

The above differences take on a more general import when we 
consider that Byron, throughout his poetry dealing with Greek and 
Near-Eastern themes, did not follow the oriental temper in its 
minor key, but struck a personal major key. And this seems to 
constitute the main difference between his orientalism and that con- 
tained in Beckford’s Vathek, which he relished, and in the poems 
of More and Southey.*® 

It is natural then that we do not find the tone of these translated 
pieces in Byron’s later works. But we do find a curious use of a 
modern Greek poem in one of his major creations. Professor D. C. 
Hesseling *° is impressed by such close resemblances, in minor 
details of landscape effects, between the idyll of Haidee in Don 
Juan, II, stanza 112—IV, stanza 73, and the Cretan pastoral 4 
BooxorovAa (printed as early as 1627 in Venice), that he thinks 
Byron knew and used the Greek poem. Corroboration of the happy 
deduction of the learned scholar of modern Greek literature may 
be found in the following passage of a letter Byron wrote when in 
Greece: 


I have just received an epistle from Galt [then in Greece] with a Candist 
poem, which it seems I am to forward to you. This I would willingly do, 
but it is too large for a letter, and too small for a parcel, and besides 
appears to be damned nonsense, from all which considerations I will deliver 
it in person. It is entitled the ‘Fair Shepherdess’ or rather ‘ Herds- 


1° Hobhouse condemned oriental passion altogether. He criticized Greek 
songs not only for their lack of classical simplicity and form, but also 
because they are “ardent, wild, and unconnected, with more poetry than 
sense, and more passion than poetry.” Travels, p. 578. 

20“ Byron en een Nieuwgrieks Volklied,” Neophilologus, xxttr (1938), 
145 f. 
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woman’; if you don’t like the translation, take the original title 7 
Bocxorov)\a,** 


We may safely assume that when Byron, eight years later, sought 
local color for the Greek islands, where he sent his hero, he had 
recourse to the descriptions which struck him in reading the Cretan 
work. Either he remembered what he had read in 1810; or, more 
probably, having brought the poem from England or having found 
another copy in Venice, he had it in his hands in Venice as he wrote 
parts of Don Juan. This city was then the almost exclusive print- 
ing center of modern Greek books, and the BooxozovdAa itself had 
been printed there. 

The use of this work by Byron is quite in keeping with his well- 
known practice of drawing from his readings for many of his de- 
scriptions. On the other hand, considering (as Galt has shown) 
that the poet describes much more vividly the places he himself has 
seen than those of which he has read, we may say that the real im- 
portance of Byron’s trip to Greece lies in the persons and places 
he saw in the country, in his personal impressions. In this respect 
it may be worth recalling that, when he started on his tour, Greece 
had no place in his initial plans. He was to go to the Orient, as 
far as Persia and India (partly for the purpose of studying “ India 
and Asiatic policy and manners ”),”* and the itinerary after Malta 
included Constantinople and the interior of Asia. Greece and 
Albania were not considered until after he and Hobhouse had 
stopped at Malta. Was this change of plans due simply to the fact 
that a British ship happened to be sailing for Patras, and accommo- 
dations were offered to them on it? This is by no means a naive 
explanation (the course of many a traveler in the Levant at that 
time was radically changed by numerous accidental causes), and is 
to be found at the beginning of Hobhouse’s Travels. But to this 
chance factor must be added the attraction Byron felt for Albania’s 
ruler, Ali Pacha, whose legendary exploits were widely known in 
the Mediterranean, and whom the travelers sought to visit, braving 
the elements and mountains hard to traverse.2* Thus Byron came 
across the regions which made the most powerful impression on him 


21 Letter to Hobhouse from Patras, Oct. 4, 1810. 

22 Letters to his mother, Oct. 7, Nov. 2, 1810; to Hanson, Nov. 18, 1810. 

*8 Cf. Byron’s letter to his mother, Sept. 15, 1809, from Malta, and the 
accounts of the visit to this powerful tyrant in his other letters and in 
Childe Harold, Book 1, as well as in Hobhouse’s Travels. 
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during his whole travel: the wild mountains of Epirus and Albania, 
and the differently beautiful sites of Delphi and Attica.** 

When we realize the importance that these lands take in his 
poetry, from Childe Harold to Don Juan, and more generally 
Byron’s influence on orientalism in European literature, we may 
consider the unpremeditated change in his itinerary a happy stroke, 
in that it brought the poet in direct contact with the kind of sites 
and people who most appealed to his temperament. Indeed, his 
oriental heroes bear a closer resemblance to an Ali Pacha (haughty 
and amiable, generous and ruthless, and above all rebellious) than 
to any other oriental type. In this also Byron’s orientalism is 
distinguished from that of his English contemporaries. 


Panos MorPHOPOULOS 
The Johns Hopkins University 





NOTES ON 41 SKINNER STREET 


Skinner Street was already doomed to decay when Godwin moved 
his Juvenile Library into it in 1807. It was built only five years 
before to relieve traffic congestion between Holborn and the City, 
became an important thoroughfare at once, and in happier days 
might have been a profitable if not pleasant street. But time and 
circumstance so worked against it that there could hardly have been 
a more appropriate setting for Godwin’s desolate attempts to keep 
his family and the Juvenile Library alive. It seems fitting that 
Skinner Street also was in desperate straits through his fifteen 
years’ tenancy, and that his gloomy and crumbling house should 
have contributed notably to its dreariness, from his ejectment in 
1822 until house and street were destroyed in 1863. 

The whole Skinner Street “development ” was conceived in a 
deviousness that serves now as a dramatic foreshadowing of finan- 
cial irregularity in Godwin, and at the time furnished the means 
of it. It was begun in 1801 when the street was cut between Snow 
Hill and Turnagain Lane.* Materials were cheap, spirits optimis- 


*4 Letter to Drury, May 3, 1810, and elsewhere. 

1Turnagain Lane was as narrow as what is now left of it, Snow Hill 
was steep, winding and had three large posting inns. It curved up to the 
northeast from Holborn Bridge and south up to Skinner Street, which it 
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tic, the speculators invested too heavily and were caught short 
when war came in 1803, the houses on the Snow Hill-Skinner 
Street island still unfinished. They accordingly asked such high 
rents for the houses on the south side of the street that fewer than 
a quarter of them were occupied by 1805. In that year they 
petitioned to be allowed to dispose of the property by lottery. The 
Corporation approved, and persuaded Parliament to pass the City 
Lottery Act [46 Geo. 3. c. 97; 1806], which permitted the houses 
to be offered as prizes, vesting their ownership, until the drawings, 
in five trustees. The public, however, were so well acquainted with 
that method of disposing of questionable property that the draw- 
ings had to be postponed more than once. In 1809 Parliament 
amended the Act to allow the remaining properties to be sold at 
public auction [49 Geo. 3. c. 70. 8. 7.]. 

The eleventh prize in the second division is described in the 
prospectus a “A Capital substantial Freehold Dwelling House, 
Land Tax redeemed, Situated at the North-east Corner of Skinner 
Street, with Circular Front, being Numbered 41, not occupied.” 
The description is reasonably correct, for a prospectus. The house 
was unoccupied, and stayed so until Godwin moved his family into 
it from the Polygon, Somers Town.” Its vacancy, however, is 
much clearer than its substantialness. Only seven years later 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg, describing his first sight of Mary Shelley, 
called it crazy and ill-built. At any rate it was a large house of 
five stories, sufficiently handsome in the prospectus view. Its 
rounded front, on the corner of Snow Hill and Skinner Street, was 
ideal for book display. A contemporary, “ Aleph” (William Har- 
vey of Islington), has described its “immense extent of window- 
front,” which was low enough “ exactly to suit the capacity of a 
childish admirer.” The stone carving over the door, representing 
Aesop reading his fables to a group of children, was probably put 
up during Godwin’s tenancy. It is shown in a small blockprint 


joined seventy yards or so to the west of the present junction. The 
Viaduct is now probably fifteen feet higher than Skinner Street at the 
old junction, which was separated from St. Sepulchre by ten houses. 

®The Polygon, a circular group of buildings in the centre of Clarendon 
Square, looked out over the fields to Camden Town in the time of Mary 
Wollstonecraft. Dickens has given the best picture of it as it was round 
1840 when Harold Skimpole and his daughters lived there. It was torn 
down late in the century. The site is now occupied by four parallel rows 
of houses, very properly known as the Polygon Buildings. 
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used as a tailpiece in some of the Juvenile Library books, among 
others the Abbé Lefebvre’s Legons pour les Enfans.* Godwin 
mentions it in a letter to his wife in 1815: “ Feel some love, some 
lingering of the heart for the corner house with the Aesop over the 
door.” 

No. 41 should have been a good location; but unfortunately it 
was soon apparent that it was never going to be in a district of 
elegant shops. Most of the few buildings occupied when Godwin 
came were used as warehouses or manufactories. Snow Hill and 
its tributary lanes had been devoted for years to wholesale cheese- 
mongers, leather manufacturers and the like, and Skinner Street 
proceeded to develop chiefly in that direction, with an added tend- 
ency toward hosiers and wholesale linen-drapers (and a blacking- 
ball manufacturer, next to St. Sepulchre). In another way the 
locality was still worse: it was extensively given up to the prac- 
tice and punishment of debt and crime. A hundred yards to the 
east of No. 41 was the Giltspur Street Compter, where the New- 
gate debtors were transferred in 1815. Across from it was New- 
gate itself. Fleet Prison was round the corner off Fleet Market. 
The district to the northwest across Holborn Bridge, in Shoe Lane, 
Field Street and Saffron Hill, was squalid, unsavory and criminal— 
the scene of a good deal of the action of Oliver Twist. At the east 
end of Skinner Street, barely a hundred yards from No. 41, the 
public executions were celebrated in the Old Bailey. The New 
Drop itself was probably just out of sight from Godwin’s windows, 
but he could not avoid the spectators who assembled many times 
yearly. He missed the sensational execution of Governor Wall, 
who flogged a soldier to death in 1782, escaped arrest, gave himself 
up for trial in 1801 and was hanged in 1802, but there were too 
many other notorious scenes during his tenancy. In 1807 the hang- 
ing of Haggerty and Holloway for the murder of a lavendar mer- 
chant drew a crowd in which twenty-eight people were suffocated 
or trampled to death and sixty injured. The ghastliest execution 
was probably that of the five Cato Street conspirators, who were 


8 Lecons pour les Enfans; ou Premiers Eléments de Morale, de Politesse, 
et de Sensibilité, en forme de Contes. Par Made. F- This is a 





translation of Mrs. Fenwick’s Lessons for Children; or, Rudiments of Good 
Manners, Morals, and Humanity, etc. The Abbé also translated the cele- 
brated work of Mrs. Taylor of Ongar: Sollicitude d’une Mére, pour les 
plus precieuxr Intéréts de sa Fille. 
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hanged and beheaded in 1820. In 1817 Cashman, a sailor, was 
hanged in front of the gunmaker’s shop at 58 Snow Hill, which 
he had robbed during a riot—the last instance in England of execu- 
tion at the scene of the crime. It was almost directly across the 
narrow street from No. 41. 

“ Who that could help it would live in Skinner Street?” a con- 
temporary asks. In that setting the story of Fanny Imlay is laid, 
of Godwin and Francis Place, of Godwin and Shelley, and it was 
from there that Mary, Shelley and Jane Clairmont set out for 
France at five o’clock on that July morning of 1814, past the oil 
shops, floor-cloth manufacturers and oyster and orange warehouses. 

By 1814 the street was past remedy. Some of the buildings had 
never been occupied at all. Commercial Hall, a large structure on 
the south side—it cost £25,000 and was the first prize in the lot- 
tery—burned down in 1813 and was never rebuilt. A Colonial 
Coffee House, with Coffee Mart and Sugar Warehouse in connec- 
tion, flourished a little later at Nos. 1 and 2, on the Fleet Market 
corner. Mr. John Theobald, the hosier at No. 11, is said to have 
become wealthy. In 1821 the blacking-ball manufacturer was still 
by St. Sepulchre, and there was an attorney in the street, a music- 
seller and an auctioneer. Even that added gentility brought no 
good for the Juvenile Library; it brought competition. The 
premises at No. 42, adjoining Godwin on Skinner Street, were 
occupied by John Wallis’s Juvenile Repository, a stationer came in 
at No. 16 on the south side, and from 1816 or 1817 John Major, 
Bookseller, was at No. 18, nearly opposite the Juvenile Library. 
It was in these years too that Godwin, in addition to his normal 
difficulties, got into trouble over the name of his business. There 
was at least one earlier Juvenile Library. The Post Office Annual 
Directory for 1819 lists him only as “ M. J. Godwin & Co., Book- 
sellers” (the cautious fiction that it was his wife’s business was 
still preserved), and in 1820 the Lecons pour les Enfans was pub- 
lished by “The City Juvenile Library.” The Directory for the 
next year gives a more impressive imprint under which his books 
were issued for some time: “ The French and English City Juve- 
nile Library (and Mapsellers in General).” 

The chief difficulty was never with the Library, however. It was 
with the house. Godwin paid two quarters’ rent in 1807 to a Mr. 
Rolfe. The “fortunate holders ” of the house in the lottery were 
Messrs. Walsh and Nesbitt, stock-brokers, 1 Angel-court, Throg- 
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morton-street. It passed from them to now unknown persons re- 
ferred to as “their assignees” in the bemuddled litigation that 
followed—the more bemuddled as Walsh and Nesbitt proceeded to 
go bankrupt. From them it was alleged to have passed to a Mr. 
Read, to whom, furthermore, Rolfe was alleged to have conveyed an 
interest that he had retained. The title was genuinely disputable. 
From 1808 on, consequently, there was a perplexing question, or a 
question that would have been perplexing to anyone else: to whom 
should the rent be paid? Godwin presented an answer philo- 
sophically simple and economically profitable: for fifteen years he 
declined to pay rent at all. The defence of his representative, Mr. 
Joshua Evans, was substantially that no matter in whom the title 
lay, it did not lie in Read, who claimed to have purchased from the 
assignees of Walsh and Nesbitt but had neither a conveyance from 
them nor a direction from them to enable the trustees to convey. 

That situation held until 13 August, 1817, when the trustees 
executed a conveyance in Read’s favor. The assignees disappear 
from the cloudy picture; Godwin still refused to pay. At the 
London Sittings early in 1822, before Lord Chief Justice Abbot, 
Read successfully prosecuted a suit for ejectment to recover pos- 
session. Godwin carried it into the Court of King’s Bench. On 
1 May, 1822, Mr. Joshua Evans argued that Read could not show 
title. He had no proof derived from the “fortunate holders” or 
their assignees, and Rolfe’s conveyance was invalid, as the property 
was not Rolfe’s but had passed to the trustees; and the conveyance 
of 1817 was unproved. There was another claim. Under the Lot- 
tery provisions the trustees were required to fill vacancies in their 
number “ by the election of some other person or persons”; but at 
the time of Read’s conveyance one of them (Sir John William 
Anderson, Bart.) was “admittedly dead,” and no successor had 
been elected. 

The three justices (Sir George Sowley Holroyd absent in Cham- 
bers) saw no reason to set aside Read’s verdict. Mr. Justice Bayley 
was of opinion that the election of new trustees was only a direc- 
tory clause. Abbott, Chief Justice, concurred in explaining his 
previous ruling. “... Though there was no proof of [the for- 
tunate holders’] execution of the conveyance, still I thought that 
there was sufficient title in the plaintiff without their execution ; 
and that if I were to presume any thing, it was to be in favour of 
the title of the lessor of the plaintiff against the defendant, who 
had no title at all.” [Dowling and Ryland, I. 259.] 
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That was the result of what Mrs. Shelley, in a letter to a re- 
spected friend who had to be deceived, so characteristically called 
“an impossible-to-be lost law suit” . . . Godwin having absolutely 
no right of any sort on his side. The family and Library had to 
be removed within two days, and No. 41 Skinner Street was never 
occupied again. 

Read naturally proceeded to collect as much of his rent as he 
could. The ejectment was followed by a judgment for rent from 
1820 to 1822, and in 1825 by a second judgment for rent from 
1817 to 1819, all of course with costs. The last Godwin again 
appealed, on the same grounds, and again lost [Law Journal III. 
K. B. 128, 129.]. It is hard to see who could have advised him to 
appeal, or who was likely to profit by doing so, except Mr. Joshua 
Evans. The final judgment was a particularly hard blow. His 
friends from whom he could borrow had abandoned him long be- 
fore, and Shelley was dead. To get together the new sum of more 
than £400 he had to sacrifice nearly all his copyrights. 

Fortunately Read could not collect his rent for any period be- 
fore 1817, when his conveyance was executed, and Godwin escaped 
scot-free for the nine and a half years from 1808. As that was 
worth about £1900 to him, Read may be considered his heaviest 
contributor next to Shelley. 

The closing of the Juvenile Library began the last period of the 
decay of Skinner Street, according to “ Aleph.” “ The whole army 
of shutters looked blankly on the inquirer, and forbade even a 
single glance at ‘ Sinbad’ or ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ It would soon be 
re-opened—we naturally thought—but the shutters never came 
down again. ... Gradually the glass of all the windows got 
broken in; a heavy cloud of black dust—solidifying into inches 
thick—gathered on sills, and doors, and brickwork, till the whole 
frontage grew as gloomy as ‘Giant Despair’s Castle.’ Not long 
after, the adjoining houses shared the same fate, and they remain, 
from year to year, without the slightest sign of life—absolute scare- 
crows, darkening with their uncomfortable shadows the busy 
streets.” 

“ Aleph ” wondered with some eloquence if such “ doomed dwell- 
ings ” sheltered strange guests. “ Do wretches ‘ unfriended by the 
world or the world’s law’ seek refuge in these deserted nooks, 
mourning in the silence of despair over their former lives... ?” 
We happily know that Godwin at least, a man of practised equa- 
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nimity, was hardly likely to have disturbed himself so greatly. The 
affair of Skinner Street was only a major disaster in the series 
over which he triumphed for thirty years. 

Forp K. Brown 


St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md. 





SHAKESPEARE FORBEARS 


In most fields of thought there is progress or something like it: 
the novelty or heresy of one age becomes the commonplace or dogma 
of the next. Of criticism, practised now for over two thousand years, 
that can scarcely be said. How little here can be taken for granted ! 
In all forms of communication, even a play or story, there should 
be some common ground, something familiar as a starting-point; 
and in criticism there ought, by this time, to be certain accepted 
premises from which to proceed, certain established fundamental 
principles upon which to build. But the critic knows scarcely where 
to begin or where to end, when (or rather, when not) to turn aside 
for the purpose of guarding against opposition or misconception. 
If he is an adherent of pure impressionism, indeed, he and his 
reader may have no common ground at all, and you would think 
there would be no beginning. But however little he believes in 
aesthetic truth generally, he does and would have you believe in his 
own. In fact, though furtively and inconsistently, something or 
other he takes for granted. The “rules ” of the eighteenth century 
are no more, but something of the sort is indispensable. Feeling 
of itself will not carry him far, in a reader’s company. For practical 
purposes he must refer to a standard. That may be the conscious 
or unconscious intention of the author, or the work of art as a 
reflection of the author’s experience, or of the time and place, or 
of any time and place. In short, he is biographical, historical, 
psychological, or philosophical, or all of these together. He cannot, 
however, count on his reader’s being so. The result is that criticism 
is as bewildering as it is bewildered, and so is pretty thoroughly 
discredited; no one wants to read it, still less buy it, unless he 
receives a trustworthy guarantee; and the most generally acceptable 
one is the name on the title-page not of a critic but of another 
author. Then the criticism is not so much itself as literature, 
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but thus it may at least be illumined and safeguarded by a knowl- 
edge of the ways of authorship. 

All that has been said is pre-eminently true—that much I now 
take for granted—in relation to Shakespeare. Of him anybody 
writes anything, not only of the man himself but his creation, as 
of God and his; and to judge from the variety of the readings 
Shakespeare’s page, which is said to be Nature, is quite as myste- 
rious and undecipherable as Nature itself. If any criticism is 
bewildered it is this, and I need not labour the point. Even here, 
however, we can, with a little patience, make distinctions, and 
perceive some traces of order—of progress. Certain living figures 
dominate, certain weighty opinions are beginning to prevail. 
Mackail and Elton, MacCarthy and Eliot, Murry and Abercrombie, 
John Palmer and Granville Barker will not warrant abuses that 
used to be readily or helplessly permitted, or at least will not 
warrant them when practised by others. Such are: the confusion 
of art and life in the form of speculations upon the hero’s ex- 
perience before the play begins or (in comedy) after it is over; 
the identification of characters with the dramatist himself or his 
contemporaries; the influence of heredity and environment upon 
the hero; the intrusion of nineteenth-century philosophy, Kultur- 
geschichte, psychology, or psychoanalysis into the characters or 
the action. 

These are negative rather than positive principles, but the 
former are nearly as important; and I wonder whether another 
taboo for which I am now pleading might not be included among 
them. This is only a special application of two above mentioned— 
those on the confusion of art and life and the intrusion of psy- 
chology. This is one on the intrusion of sex matters, which have 
now overrun all our thinking and writing. 

A reputable scholar has of late taken the position that Iago 
really suspected Othello of corrupting his wife, Emilia, and with 
good reason for it. To argue either point, I think, is needless. 
Before expressing the opinion, the villain has both betrayed and 
avowed his own unscrupulous duplicity; in expressing it he admits 
that he knows not if it be true and yet “for mere suspicion in 
that kind will do as if for surety”; and presently he invokes the 
power of hell and night as the devil-in-the-flesh which all the 
most enlightened critics from Coleridge and Lamb to J. J. 
Chapman, Lytton Strachey, and John Palmer have taken him to be. 


2 
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Of the same offense he in turn suspects Cassio too, and manifestly 
that is his way and bent. Even those who, like Bradley, endeavour 
to humanize and psychologize him do not generally think he 
believed Othello guilty, still less that he had reason to do so. 

What concerns me here is not the particular interpretation but 
the critical attitude; for that purpose only I touch upon the 
evidence :—“ There is nothing in the play to contradict it or make 
it impossible.” The man is a soldier, a creature of flesh and blood ; 
middle-aged and, prior to the opening of the play, unmarried. 
There is no reason to think him physically incapable. 

Now all this raises questions not raised by the dramatist and 
takes us outside the tragedy, or, so to speak, behind the scenes. 
Iago indeed has raised the question of a fact (not of an a priori 
probability) but by his own admissions and self-betrayals has 
answered it. Had it been part of the tragedy—really touched the 
character—it would, according to Shakespeare’s dramatic method, 
have been answered, one way or the other, in no uncertain terms. 
The only questions in his plays left open, except through hastiness 
and carelessness, are those put by the critics themselves. 

“ Nothing in the play to contradict it”? The whole tenor of 
it does. Othello is a high-romantic warrior and lover, and such 
hard-headed realistic considerations occur not to the spectator but 
to the present-day reader. That is because he does not surrender 
to the romantic spell, or follow the dramatic movement, but pauses 
and looks up from the page; or because he reads it as if a modern 
novel, where a character is planted in sociologically appropriate 
environment; or as if either a modern novel or play, where the 
sexual experience or background omitted would be missed. Or 
else because of all this together, on the basis of the notion, now 
rife among the knowing, that a middle-aged celibate, in a monastery 
or out of it, is either “irregular ” or “abnormal.” But a genera- 
tion ago, whether in reality or in fiction, a middle-aged bachelor 
could still hold up his head; and of a great and manly American 
preacher it used to be reported, while yet there was no fear of 
Freud and Oedipus was but a prey to fate and mistaken identity, 
that according to his own words he had not married because he 
never met a woman like his mother. The story would not have 
the same effect upon an audience today. Had Shakespeare himself, 
to be sure, at the Mermaid, been asked whether in real life a stal- 
wart veteran would have preserved his chastity, he might, without 
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the scholar’s up-to-date psychology and physiology to support him, 
have likewise shaken his head. But he wouldn’t have thought ill 
of him if he had, and what is more important, as dramatist he 
here says not a word about it. In any case, Othello, Desdemona’s 
lover, in this high-romantic Venice and Cyprus, entangled with 
Emilia, his subaltern’s wife, in whom he shows no interest, of whom 
he has no memories,—that would have made a very different and 
incoherent play. 

A great difference between Shakespearean drama and the mod- 
ern lies, so far as the subject-matter is concerned, in its not ordi- 
narily involving the characters’ sex record; and so far as the tech- 
nique, in its not being suggestive in procedure. The young lovers, 
like Romeo, Orlando, and Florizel, though not Galahads, have 
evidently had no compromising relations with women, and the 
same may be said of older ones like Orsino and (though the 
Freudian would sniff and prick up his ears at his inquisitorial and 
reforming spirit) the Duke in Measure for Measure. By “sug- 
gestive ” I do not mean anything prurient or corrupting. Of that 
to be sure there is little or nothing in Shakespeare. The insidiously 
or lingeringly erotic or voluptuous?—as with most Elizabethans, 
impropriety takes the direct, momentary, unprovocative form of 
jokes. What I do mean is that there is little suggestion whether 
of sexual or any other matters by way of the connections or impli- 
cations of the play. 

Shakespeare’s dramatic fabric, said Maeterlinck years ago, is 
“wide and loose”; and a case in point is Hamlet in his relations 
with Ophelia. Almost everything conceivable has been said about 
him, but so far as I am aware no important critic has yet dared to 
say he had seduced her, though two reputable German men of let- 
ters, Tieck and Boerne, did. Why not, though? Here, really, 
“there is nothing in the play to contradict it ” and much, it might 
seem, to confirm it. Early in the action both her brother and her 
father warn her, and not so much against losing her heart to him 
as her virtue. He, in turn, playing mad, warns the wiseacre him- 
self not to let her walk in the sun, in allusion to its traditional 
impregnating power; asks her whether she is “ honest” (or virtu- 
ous), then bids her get her to a nunnery, avowing that he loved her 
once, only to disavow it; and jests intimately and indecently with 
her at the theatrical performance. She, heart-broken after her 
father’s death, and mad in reality, sings songs about true-loves, 
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Saint Valentine’s Day, and opening the chamber door. All that is 
lacking is the hero’s remorse, but for the psychologists that would 
be a trifle; and if, just as it is (inconceivable!) the play were in 
French or German, whether of 1603 or any date since, Ophelia 
would be another Gretchen. Goethe, though imitating Ophelia, was 
writing in the spirit of his time and country, which was Tieck’s and 
Boerne’s; and what saves Ophelia for us from that is mainly the 
stage tradition, less interrupted through the three centuries in its 
effect upon Hamlet than upon Othello. In the spirit of early 
criticism and despite that of the later, Hamlet is to us, as to our 
play-going fathers and grandfathers, a romantic, not a realistic 
hero, and Ophelia a delicately romantic heroine; both, moreover, 
not of the “courtly ” order, like Lancelot and Guinevere, Tris- 
tram and Isolt, but of the Elizabethan, like Romeo and Juliet, 
Orlando and Rosalind, the lovers in Greene and Lyly. Ophelia’s 
ditties are not her own, but snatches of folk song, familiar to the 
audience, and her memory is merely that of the crazy, for what 
they have never repeated before. That trait of insanity Shake- 
speare knew of, as we all do, without any psychology of the sub- 
conscious; and the only inner significance here is in her thoughts 
running upon “ young men,” with one of whom she has manifestly 
been in love. And the other apparent indications of a seduction 
only serve the purposes of the main story: the warnings of father 
and brother lead to her repulsing Hamlet, which thereupon gives 
him a pretext for playing mad for love of her, which then in the 
succeeding scenes he continues to do. The details hang together 
so far as the revenge affair is concerned but not the love affair. 
This, incidentally, is a remarkable example of Aristotle’s principle, 
which by most critics Shakespeare is supposed to contradict, that 
plot comes first, and tragedy is primarily an imitation not of 
character but action. Not that in characterization the dramatist 
restricts himself to the requirements of the action; Hamlet’s dis- 
cursiveness, his interest in the life about him, his love and admira- 
tion for his friends, his anxiety for the welfare of his mother and 
his sweetheart, prove the contrary ; but not everything in the action 
contributes, as in Ibsen, to the characterization, and in particular, 
there is no dependence, for that purpose, upon the connections or 
implications of it. Even apart from the sexual, this is true; and 
Banquo, in a tragedy played before the newly enthroned King, his 
descendant, is not the assassin’s accomplice. 
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If, then, where by modern standards a sexual relation seems 
suggested it really isn’t, what of Othello, where the suggestion is 
lacking? More than suggestion, indeed, would have been needed 
to make one of Shakespeare’s heroes appear to the Elizabethan 
audience to have betrayed the heroine or to have had a vulgar 
adulterous liaison. More still would have been needed to make it 
acceptable. 

Macbeth in his relations to his Lady is another case in point. A 
man and a woman desperately conspiring together, to win a crown 
by a murder—what an opportunity thrown away! In Shakespeare 
it might almost as well (but not quite, as we shall see) have been 
a sister. The Lady shames her husband, dominates him, moves 
him to admiration and emulation; but she does not fascinate him, 
lure him, or set the murder as the price of her favour. She brings 
no amorous enticements to bear upon him beforehand and showers 
no amorous distractions upon him afterwards. She has little of 
Browning’s Ottima in her or Milton’s Eve. As the woman sinner 
contrasted with the man, she is like them both. She too has less 
of reason and imagination, less of conscience or of regard for law 
or honour. She too is more personal and practical, reckless and 
defiant. But unlike them, she does not now love the man more 
because of the crime or exult in it as proof of his love for her. And 
Duncan in his blood she does not hate as Ottima does Luca and as 
Eve, in her disobedience, fairly does God and the angels. By their 
exhilaration or resentment they smother some of their sense of 
guilt—the Lady, like her husband, is herself overwhelmed. But 
that is not the way the French actress played her. In the sleep- 
walking scene “to bed, to bed, to bed” was given what was for 
the actress the natural meaning but for Shakespeare would have 
been all-too natural. 

This enrichment is not in the Elizabethan’s vein. A modern 
dramatist would have made them lovers or, as in Browning, para- 
mours. They are but man and wife, the relation which, as Hazlitt 
said of Milton’s Adam and Eve’s, is “the least interesting of all 
others.” And yet even with that load to carry Milton comes closer 
to our art, if not to us. Shakespeare is more austere. The only 
reminders of the marital relation are the Lady’s words: 


From this time 
Such I account thy love 
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and 
I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me, 


as she drives him on, and 
My husband! 


as she acclaims him entering with blood on his hands. That he 
is still, as well as the traitor and assassin which she had made of 
him! He and she are now doubly bound together, and by her 
homely outcry all that they have been in the past is flung into con- 
trast with what they are at this moment. The situation here, and 
in “to bed, to bed, to bed” as in somnambulistic retrospect she 
hears the knocking, is simpler than it would have been made by the 
moderns, but is complicated enough. It is more steeply tragical. 
It is murder, murder, and their love is swallowed up in the horror 


of it. 
These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad, 


she now cries out in alarm at the effect upon him: waking or 
sleeping, she thinks it all over to the point of madness herself. Eve 
and Ottima have another thing or two to think about and feel. 

In this conception of drama Shakespeare (but not of course 
because of any “ influence”) is like the ancients. His “ romantic” 
art is like the classical in its simplicity, its intensity. As with 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, his tragic heroines are not in the fore- 
ground; often the heroes, such as Macbeth, Lear, Timon, Brutus, 
and Coriolanus, are not lovers; and none of the heroes or heroines, 
either, except Antony and Cleopatra has clearly had a “ love-life.” 
The change comes with Shakespeare’s successors, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ford and Webster, as with Euripides; and in the Restora- 
tion dramatists there is suggestion besides. In Shakespearean 
tragedy love is seldom an issue. The dramatist might have let 
Ophelia stand between the Danish Prince and his revenge—love 
against duty, as in Corneille and Racine; but though she serves 
to shed a light upon his character she is only a pawn in his game 
against Claudius and Polonius, Rosencrantz and Gildenstern. Not 
for want of interest in the subject as, in some measure, with the 
ancients. Shakespeare is what Mr. Murry calls him, the laureate 
of love. His sonnets, his comedies, and still more his tragedies are 
the proof. But because of his own taste and that of his public he 
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is shy of studying the passion or analysing it, of dramatizing it or 
making it the centre and pivot of either tragedy or comedy. For 
him (in his plays at least) it suffers from few doubts or question- 
ings, few internal struggles or vicissitudes, and (except through 
others’ trouble-making) still fewer treasons or defeats. He is 
romantic, fairly simple and reverential in his attitude. He sings 
of love, and gives love its own individual voice to sing. In his 
comedies, in Othello and Romeo and Juliet, there is the finest 
love-making in the world; but generally from a distance, whether 
in fact or in thought—by way of narrative such as the Moor’s story, 
through disguise and impersonations, such as Rosalind and Or- 
lando’s, or as one on the balcony and the other in the garden, with 
seldom a suggestion of a caress, kiss, or sensuous imagination be- 
tween them. And “a past,” as in Victorian parlors it was gingerly 
called, which is now allowed for in all our novels, that is as seldom 
to be met with in Shakespearean high society as it was in those 
parlors themselves. Falstaff and Shallow are the sort that have it, 
with their memories of Jane Nightwork and Saint George’s field.* 

The matter under discussion is, then, partly one of structure, 
partly one of romantic integrity. The taboo, in the first place, was, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, observed by Shakespeare 
himself, as well as the other early Elizabethans and the ancients; 
and there lies the reason—in criticism are reasons often so good 
and simple ?—why in dealing with them it should be observed by 
the critic in turn. 

ELMER Epecar STOLL 
The University of Minnesota 
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Dialogues non moins profitables que facétieux? made the name 
of Jacques Tahureau famous for a half a century after his early 


1The subject of this paragraph is discussed more fully in my Shake- 
speare’s Young Lovers (1937), Chapters 1 and 2. 

1The material of this article forms part of a Master of Arts dissertation 
written under the guidance of Dr. Léon Baisier of the Department of 
Romance Languages of the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

2 First published by Maurice de la Porte, as Les Dialogues de feu Jd. 
Tahureau, gentilhomme du Mans, non moins profitables que facétieua, ots 
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death in 1555. They have kept him a place in histories of French 
literature. But the ironic popularity of these two prose essays, 
posthumously published as they were, was not paralleled by the 
fate of the young Manceau’s three small volumes of poetry. He 
had lived on the fringe of the Pléiade, an intimate friend of Baif, 
at one time a devoted admirer of his own distant relative, Pierre 
de Ronsard. While he was among them, Tahureau’s acquaintances 
were lavish in their praise of his Premiéres poésies and his Sonnets, 
odes et mignardises amoureuses de l’Admirée—even of his Oraison 
au roy de la grandeur de son régne et de Vexcellance de la langue 
frangoyse. Contemporary admiration carried these three little 
books through seven printings before 1602. From that time till 
the present, in spite of M. Prosper Blanchemain’s republication 
of the poems * and his ‘ discovery’ of the identity of ‘  Admirée,’ ¢ 
so summarily refuted by M. Henri Chardon * and M. Emile Besch,® 
the lyrics of Jacques Tahureau have been thought unworthy of 
notice, utterly lacking in originality. 

However, the modern enthusiasm for Ronsard that culminated 
in 1924 in the celebration of the fourth centenary since his birth 
has called forth from M. Marcel Raymond a new estimate of the 
importance of Tahureau’s poetry. M. Raymond thinks it greater 
than that of Jodelle, of Magny, even perhaps of Baif.’ In an effort 
to establish a basis for this discussion of the originality of 


les vices d’un chacun sont repris fort asprement pour nous animer d’avantage 
& les fuir et & suivre la vertu (Paris, G. Buon, 1565). Recently they have 
been reprinted as Les Dialogues de Jacques Tahureau, gentilhomme du Mans, 
avec notice et index par F. Conscience (Paris, Alphonse Lemerre, 1870). 

8 Poésies de Jaques Tahureau, publiées par Prosper Blanchemain (Paris, 
Jouaust, 1870, 2 vols.). M. Blanchemain issued a limited edition at Geneva 
in 1868 and 1869; it was published by J. Gay et fils. All references in the 
present article designate pages of the Paris edition. 

* Cf. the “ Lettre 4 Théodore de Banville ” in Poésies de J. T., 1, xvii. This 
same biographical notice was republished in Prosper Blanchemain, Poétes 
et Amoureuses, portraits littéraires du XVI¢ siécle (Paris, Willem, 1877, 
2 vols), 1, 9-11. 

5H. Chardon, “ La Vie de Tahureau: Documents inédits sur sa famille, 
son mariage et l’Admirée,” Revue historique et archéologique du Maine, 
XVI (1884), 347-349. 

®E. Besch, “Un moraliste satirique et rationaliste au XVI® siécle: 
Jacques Tahureau (1527-1555),” RSS., vi (1919), 14. 

7 Marcel Raymond, L’Influence de Ronsard sur la poésie frangaise (Paris, 
Champion, 1927, 2 vols.), 1, 208, note 1. 
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Tahureau’s poems, I have examined all the lyrics of the poets he 
mentions with the exception of Ovid and of Ariosto, whose relation 
to Tahureau has been studied by Dr. Cameron.® Of all the Greek, 
Roman, Italian and French poets that Tahureau admired, rela- 
tively few influenced his poetry, so far as one may judge by 
similarity of phrase. 

To begin with the Greeks: Tahureau’s verse is redolent of brief 
phrases probably inspired by the Greek Anthology, which he could 
have known only in the Planudean edition, since the Palatine Ms. 
was not found until 160%. Especially the amatory epigrams seem 
to have been familiar to him—we learn from his biographer Maurice 
de la Porte that he read Greek with ease.®° But their phraseology 
was so embedded in the love poetry of all the Renaissance that it 
has become a commonplace, and one cannot say with certainty that 
{ Tahureau learned it directly from them. Nevertheless, as Mr. 
James Hutton has observed,’® one epigram undoubtedly found its 
way into the poet’s playful reproach. 


... preker ris mupl wip... A. P. 16. 251. 


says the anonymous Greek, of love; and Tahureau ejaculates ‘A 
une damoyselle qui brulla les “Amours” de J.-A. de Baif’: 


. . . Pensoys-tu ce feu d’aymer 
Par autre feu consumer? I, 165. 


It seems to me that many others of the epigrams must have been 
at least in the back of the poet’s mind as he wrote. This may be 
evidenced by the following comparisons between M. Blanchemain’s 
1870 edition of Tahureau and the modern Palatine Anthology: 
Ode 1 (A. P. 5. 10), Batser 11 (A. P. 5. 3), Sonnet x1 (A.P. 5. 
28), Sonnet x1r (A.P. 5. 15), Sonnet uxxxin (A.P. 5. 64), 
Contre quelques uns qui le blamoyent .. (A. P. 9.62), A Jacques 
Hoyau (A. P. 5.72), A Mademoyselle Ysabeau d’Hauteville (A. P. 
5.70, 5.95, 5.146, 9. 26, 9.66, 9.506, 9.571, 16. 283). 


8 Alice Cameron, The Influence of Ariosto’s Epic and Lyric Poetry on 
Ronsard and His Group (Baltimore, 1930), pp. 161-165. 

° Cf. the epistle to “Monsieur M. Frangois Pierron, grand-vicaire de 
Monseigneur l’abbé de Molesmes,” reprinted in the Dialogues, éd. Conscience, 

. iv. 
” 1° James Hutton, The Influence of the Greek Anthology. Doctoral disser- 
tation at Cornell University, June, 1927. Typewritten. Cf. p. 269, note, 
and p. 432. 
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As far as individual Greek authors are concerned, only Calli- 
machus and Pindar could have been entirely at Tahureau’s disposal 
in a Greek text.‘ Even Anacreon was published just too late, as 
Sainte-Beuve regretfully remarked.** Alcaeus, Sappho, Simonides 
contain phrases that he may have used, but the similarity is too 
general to be called evidence, except perhaps in this distich from 
the last-mentioned : 

... Mvnun & otrivd Syme Tipwrliy loopapifev 


éydwkovraére: madi Aewmpémeos . , .2% 


To this Tahureau scornfully retorts: 


Je ne quiers point de ce grand Simonide 
Le souvenir. ... m, 31. 


There is a resemblance between Callimachus’s description ** of the 
birth of Apollo and Tahureau’s jubilant picture of the birth of 
Jodelle (1, 108). Pindar, Anacreon, Archilochus, Stesichorus— 
all of whom the Frenchman names admiringly—do not appear to 
have furnished him any phrases. Probably Musaeus’s Hero and 
Leander, so popular with the French Renaissance, inspired Tahu- 
reau’s clever ‘ Ode Iv,’ but the likeness is not definitive, and may 
have come by way of Marot. 

With the Roman poets whose work he knew, the French lyrist 
took more liberties. Not only did he profess a great admiration 
for Horace; he proved his sincerity by borrowing whole verses 
from the Latin odes, especially the first book—as here, where the 
poet is described : 


. nune viridi membra sub arbuto 
stratus, nune ad aquae lene caput sacrae... 
Carmina, I, 1.35 
Tahureau echoes: 


Bien luy plaist l’azur d’un ruisseau ... 
Et le paisible frais ombrage 
D’un verd boucageux arbrisseau.... 1, 120. 


11 Raoul Morcay, La Renaissance (Paris, 1933, 2 vols.), 1, 145. 

12¢,-A. Sainte-Beuve, @uvres, éd. Jules Troubat (Paris, 1876, 2 vols), 
I, 308. 

18 Lyra Graeca, newly edited and translated by J. M. Edmonds (London 
and New York, 1922-1927, 3 vols.), 1, 388. 

14 Callimaque: Hymnes—Epigrammes—Les Origines—Hécalé-Iambes—Poémes 
lyriques. Texte établi et traduit par Emile Cahen (Paris, 1922), 75. 

18 Horace. Tome I, Odes et épodes. Texte établi et traduit par F. Ville- 
neuve (Paris, 1927). 
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Some of the Latin apothegms so familiar to the present generation 
of classicists were evidently bywords to Tahureau: 


Permitte divis cetera ... 
Quid sit futurum cras, fuge quaerere.... Carmina, I, 9. 


This he repeats to Jacques Hoyau: 


Laissons, amy, tel soing extresme .. . 
Tuons le soucy et la cure 
De la chose qui est future. I, 125. 


Horace’s famous description of the man single-minded in the sim- 
plicity of a high purpose, 


Integer vitae scelerisque purus Carmina, I, 22, 


Tahureau adopts in his lyric ‘A Monsieur l’abbé des Chasteliers, 
Baptiste Tiercelin ’: 


Celui qui, avec le scavoyr 
Peut l’esprit innocent avoyr, 
Et net d’entreprise méchante ... 


Certes tu as les deux ensemble, 
La doctrine et l’esprit entier. I, 48, 49. 


There are evidences of further borrowing, I think, in the following 
groups of poems: Des vices de nostre age (Carmina I, 35), A 
Jaques de Cottier (Car. Iv, 3), Contre quelques uns qui le bla- 
moyent ... (Car. Iv, 9), De la vanité des hommes (Car I, 34; Iv, 
?), Contre un pernicieux détracteur (Hpodon, 6). 

Catullus and Tibullus, popular as they were with his contem- 
poraries, seem hardly to have influenced Tahureau, though he 
invoked their names quite often in his poetry. But Propertius was 
a favorite of his. Both his infatuation and his jealousy follow the 
Latin model with an almost scrupulous fidelity that is oddly naive. 
Typical of his familiarity with Propertius is this passage: 


At me non aetas mutabit tota Sibyllae, 
non labor Alcidae, non niger ille dies. 
Tu mea compones et dices: ‘ Ossa, Properti, 
haec tua sunt; eheu!.. .’ 
Elegiae, 11, 24, lines 33-36.1° 


16 Properce, Hlégies. Texte établi et traduit par D. Paganelli (Paris, 
1929). 
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Ny la longeur des ans Sibylliens, 
Ny tous les fiers travaux Herculiens, 
Me scauroient rendre en amours variable; 
. . aprés ma mort 
Tu me plaindras, en vain lors pitoyable. 11, 61, 62. 


Still more striking is the vicious fury of Propertius: 


Scribam igitur, quod non umquam tua deleat aetas: 
‘ Cynthia, forma potens; Cynthia, verba levis.’ 
Crede mihi, quamvis contemnas murmura famae, 
hic tibi pallori, Cynthia, versus erit. 
Elegiae, 11, 5, lines 25-30. 


Word for word, almost, Tahureau reiterates it: 


Mais je peindray d’une plume immortelle 
Une trop fiere et dure Tourangelle, 
Qui se nourrit de me voyr en douleur; 
Et, bien que peu te soit mon écriture, 
Si t’en pourra quelquefoys la lecture 
Faire changer de honte la couleur. I, 25, 26. 


A borrowing almost as conspicuous appears in these pairs of Tahu- 
reau’s and Propertius’s poems: Sonnet vir (Hlegiae 1, 1, lines 
9-16), Sonnet txvi (HI. 11, 6, line 40), A Charles Belot (ZI. 1, 
20, lines 48-50), De V’heur que regoivent ceux qui meurent .. (£I. 
11, 9, line 9), Contre quelques uns qui le blamoyent ... (Hl. 111, 
1, lines 35-38). 

In view of this obvious fondness for the royal tongue, one 
would expect to find Tahureau conversant with the neo-Latin 
lyrists of his own day. The posthumous publication of the 19 
Latin Basia of that young Fleming, Jehan Everaerts, better known 
as ‘ Jean Second,’ had caused the’ creation of a wholly new genre 
in French poetry.*” It is not strange that M. Besch should have 
found fragmentary translations** from Jean Second in five of 
the six ‘ Baisers’ that Tahureau included in his Sonnets, odes et 
mignardises. 

Weak in comparison with the Greek and the Latin influences is 
the Italian sway over Tahureau’s poetry. Although his period 
was one of Petrarchan enthusiasts, when even Ronsard was yielding 
to that gentle power, Tahureau gathered only 14 per cent of his 


17H. Chamard, Les Origines de la poésie francaise de la Renaissance 
(Paris, 1932), 299. 
18 Besch, loc. cit., p. 16, note. 
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borrowings from the Italian and nearly half of those not from 
Petrarch, but from Ariosto. The concepts of love that Tahureau 
shares with Petrarch are not the deeply spiritual thoughts charac- 
teristic of the latter, but rather the more commonplace, such as 
this: 

E Vimagini lor son si cosparte 


Che volver non mi posso, ov’ io non veggia 
O quella, o simil indi accesa luce.?® 


Similarly, Tahureau says: 


Vers quelque part que mes pas j’achemine, 
Toujours me suit ton idole divine. . . 11, 59. 


A likeness perceptibly closer appears by the juxtaposition of 
Petrarch’s Sonnet cLxxxv to Tahureau’s Sonnet x1: 
Onde tolso Amor l’oro, e di qual vena, 


Per far due traccie bionde, e’n quali spine 
Colse le rose... .? 


En quel fleuve areneux jaunement s’ecouloit 
L’or qui blondist si bien les cheveux de madame? 


Mais en quel beau jardin la rose qui donne ame 
A ce tent vermeillet le matin s’etaloit? i, 12. 


There are six other passages that the Frenchman seems to have 
borrowed from his great Italian predecessor: Sonnet vi (Pet. 
Sonnet m1), Sonnet xxir (Sonnet xxx1), Sonnet xx11 (Son. 
xxv), Ode v (Son. xxviit), Ode 111 (Son. coxxvi1), Sonnet LxI 
(Son. cv). Perhaps the fact that there are no more is to be ex- 
plained by M. Vianey’s theory *° that the French poets of the 
Renaissance were not so familiar with Petrarch himself as they 
were with Italian Petrarchists of their own period. It may be, too, 
that Tahureau did know Petrarch, but found his love sonnets a bit 
too ethereal for imitation. 

That hypothesis, however, would not account for the paucity of 
his borrowings from Ariosto. Dr. Cameron’s monograph points 
out six passages which Tahureau apparently took from the Italian.” 


1° Jacques-Langlois, Les Sonnets amoureuw de Pétrarque, traduits en 
sonnets frangais avec le texte italien en regarde (Paris, 1936), p. 103. 

20 J, Vianey, Le Pétrarquisme en France au XVI¢ siécle (Paris and Mont- 
pellier, 1909), pp. 7, 11. 

*1 Cameron, op. cit., pp. 161-165. 
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The author herself says that more would be expected, but offers 
an interesting suggestion to explain their absence. 

What certainly might be anticipated in a member of Ronsard’s 
‘Brigade’ is an interest in contemporary French poetry. True 
to his environment, Tahureau derived a full third of his borrowed 
phrases from his French friends. Ronsard in particular had a 
great influence upon him, as has been demonstrated by M. Marcel 
Raymond in an exhaustive study.?? Some ten of the passages listed 
by M. Raymond fulfill our definition of ‘ source ’—i. e., they recur, 
word for word, in Tahureau’s poetry. 

Really quite as prominent as Ronsard in Tahureau’s writing is 
Joachim du Bellay, whose absence in Italy drew from his young 
friend an eloquent ode. The genius of Du Bellay, nevertheless, 
differed considerably from that of Tahureau, and only fragmentary 
phrases—13 of them—are transferred from the Olive and the 
various early Recueils de poésie to the volumes of the latter. 

It was an intimate friend, Jean-Antoine de Baif, who wielded 
the strongest French influence on Tahureau’s poetry. His Amours 
de Meline exhibit no less than seven passages that suggest the verse 
of Tahureau; and the Amours de Francine, which appeared a year 
later than Tahureau’s first two volumes, contain six sections that 
Baif may have culled from his comrade. Unquestionably the two 
young men were much alike in their manner of expressing their 
love; but surely Tahureau was intellectually keener than his friend. 
Just compare their two versions of the same idea—Baif’s is first: 


Ie feray que nulle ancienne 
Ne s’élevera dessur toy: 
Ie feray que la gloire tienne, 
Pour t’avoir obligé ma foy, 
Bien peu d’envie portera 
A la plus brave, qu’on lira 
De nostre temps avoir eu lheur 
De gagner d’un Poéte le ceeur.”* 


Observe how Tahureau grows specific: 


Lalage aussi, Lesbie et la Cynthie, 
Corinne belle, Euridice et Delie, 


22 Raymond, op. cit., I, 197-209 and Bibliographie critique de Ronsard en 
France (1550-1585) (Paris, Champion, 1927), pp. 137-138. 

28 Ch. Marty-Laveaux, @uvres en rime de Ian Antoine de Baif (Paris, 
1881), 1, 200-201. 
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Laure, Cassandre, Olive et la Meline, 
Perdent adonec de la beauté le prix 
Par celle 14 qu’admirent mes espriz... . 11, 91. 


The margin of error probable in a study such as the present one 
is unquestionably large; still, I think I have proved that a majority 
of the sources of Tahureau’s poetry were his own reflections. 
Though he was conversant with Greek, Latin, Italian and French 
lyric poetry, and borrowed from all of it, yet these borrowed pas- 
sages occur in 68, at most, of the 197 poems between the covers of 
his three small volumes. Just 35 per cent of his ideas, roughly, 
were not his own—and this in the early days of the Renaissance, 
when imitation was an author’s goal and plagiarism rather an 
achievement than a fault! Careful comparison of his poems with 
the original passages that they resemble reveals Jacques Tahureau 
as a constructive thinker who habitually chose phrases from his 
reading as the bases upon which to build new compositions. This 
does not, of course, prove him a poet of the first—nor even the 
second nor the third—order; in my opinion, nothing will ever 
establish that title. But he was ahead of his time—in advance of 
Ronsard himself—in the independence of his poetic judgment. 
Witness his own words: 

Assez vrayment, au fort de mon souci, 
Pindare, Horace, et vous, Pétrarque, aussi, 
J’ay voulu suyvre et piller vostre lire; 
Advienne ainsi qu’un jour tous nos neveux 
Aillent suyvant de prés-d-prés les veux 
Dont ma Pallas sans vostre ayde j’admire. 11, 57. 


Sister Mary Davin Cameron, 8.S.N.D. 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland 





THE DATE AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE FRATERNITYE 
OF VACABONDES 


The Fraternitye of Vacabondes, printed by John Awdeley, is well 
known as the prototype of the literature of roguery which reached 
its zenith in the pamphlets of Greene and Dekker. When, in 1869, 
Viles and Furnivall reprinted this treatise for the Early English 
Text Society, the work was thus described on the title page: “ By 
John Awdeley. (Licensed in 1560-1, Imprinted Then, and in 
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1565).”? These assertions, that the book was first printed in 1561 
and that Awdeley, its printer, was also its author, have ever since 
been accepted as facts. An examination of the basis for the asser- 
tions, however, leaves one with at least the feeling that the Scottish 
verdict of “ Not proved ” should be rendered. 

First, as to date. The earliest extant edition of The Fraternitye 
is dated 1565; of this edition all that survives is a single leaf—a 
title page—in the possession of the Bodleian. A second edition 
was published in 1575, and of this edition also the Bodleian pos- 
sesses the only extant copy. So far as I know, Dibdin was the first 
bibliographer to describe the variant editions of this work. He 
records among works printed by Awdeley a copy dated 1565, and 
adds “ Again without date. See p. post.” A few pages on, in his 
list of undated books printed by Awdeley, he records another edi- 
tion dated 1575 according to his own account.* Either Dibdin 
added the date conjecturally, or he erred in including this edition 
among Awdeley’s undated productions. In any case, the title page 
and foliation correspond exactly to the edition of 1575. 

Some time later, J. P. Collier chanced upon the entry in the 
Stationers’ Register to Awdeley in 1560-1 of a “ ballett called the 


Descriptions of Vakabondes.”* Accordingly he tossed off the fol- 
lowing note: 


This entry seems to refer to an early edition of a very curious work 
printed by Sampson, alias Awdeley,® in 1565, when it bore the following 
title [he transcribes the very long title]. The edition without date men- 
tioned by Dibdin (Iv, 564) may have been to that entry—If this work 
came out originally in 1561, according to the entry, there is no doubt that 
it was the precursor of a very singular series of tracts on the same subject. 


It will be noticed that Collier’s suggestion as to an edition of 1561 
is based upon the fact that in that year Awdeley was licensed to 
print a “ ballett ” dealing with vagabonds. Now, in the absence of 
direct evidence to the contrary, it is reasonable to assume that this 


1 FETS., extra series, no. Ix (1869). 

2 Thomas F. Dibdin, Typographical Antiquities (London, 1810-29), Iv, 564. 

8° Tbid., p. 569. 

‘J. P. Collier, Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers’ Company 
(London, 1848-9), 1, 42. 

5 Awdeley is variously referred to in the registers as John Awdeley, 
John Sampson, and Sampson Awdeley. His occasional assumption of the 
alias Sampson has never been explained. 
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entry in the Registers does actually allude to a ballad now lost and 
not to the prose work which survives.® It is possible, of course, as 
Furnivall suggested, that the clerk who recorded the payment erred, 
perhaps because of the metrical address of the printer to the reader 
which was printed on the verso of the title page and which possibly 
stood at the head of the MS. as prepared for the licenser. On the 
other hand, there is no evidence that this was the case, and in 1561 
Awdeley was printing many broadside ballads, and in this case paid 
the fee of 4d. customary for a ballad. 

When Viles and Furnivall came to edit the Fraternitye along with 
other tracts of the same type, they were eager to prove what needed 
no proof—that the Fraternitye was the immediate inspiration of 
Harman’s A Caveat or Warening for Commen Cursetors. Harman 
himself, as Furnivall pointed out, speaks of having seen “a fewe 
yeares since a small breife setforth of some zelous man to his 
countrey,—of whom I know not” dealing with the same subject as 
the Caveat, and the reference is unquestionably to the Fraternitye.” 
But Furnivall, who wrote the introduction, was troubled by the 
phrase “a fewe yeares since”; accordingly he assumed as fact Col- 
lier’s conjecture as to an edition of 1561. As a matter of fact, the 
earliest edition of the Caveat appeared in 1567; it was entered in 
the Register under the date 1566-7. In 1567 Harman might per- 
fectly well observe that he had seen the Fraternitye a few years 
since with reference to the edition of 1565. 

It would appear, therefore, that the evidence for an edition of 
1561 is at best inconclusive. Other students, however, have been 
less skeptical than I. W.C. Hazlitt describes the edition of 1565 
and adds flatly, “licensed to Awdeley, 1560-1.”* Sir Sidney Lee, 
writing of Awdeley in DNB., asserts that the Fraternitye “was 
licensed about July 1561 and published by himself in 1565.—It was 
reprinted [italics mine] in 1565 and 1575—.” The Cambridge 
History lists the ballad, with the note, “ Now lost, unless it was an 


*It is of interest to note that Professor Hyder Rollins accepts this entry 
as referring to a ballad without question. See his Analytic Indew to the 
Ballad-Entries ... in the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London 
(Chapel Hill, 1924), p. 54. 

7See the dedicatory epistle to the Countess of Shrewsbury. Viles and 
Furnivall, op. cit., p. 20. 

8 Handbook to the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Literature of Great 
Britain (London, 1867), p. 18. 


3 
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earlier edition of the Fraternitye.” But the effect of this restrained 
comment is counteracted by the description of the Fraternitye 
itself: “Printed 1561. Rept. 1565, 1575.”°® Turning to the 
Short-Title Catalogue, one is relieved to find no mention of an 
edition of 1561 in the list of Awdeley’s works. But alas, under the 
Harman entries the 1575 edition of the Fraternitie is described as 
an edition of the Caveat and the entry of 1561 in the Stationers’ 
Register is faithfully recorded. So is confusion worse confounded. 

Concerning Awdeley’s authorship of the work I also feel some 
uncertainty. No author’s name appears on the title page. The 
only evidence is to be found in the verses addressed by the printer 
to the reader. Briefly, these verses tell that a certain vagabond, 
haled before the Sessions, consented to reveal the mysteries of the 
brotherhood upon condition that his anonymity be preserved and 
himself thus protected from the vengeance of his companions. The 
concluding stanza reads: 


They graunting him this his request, 

He dyd declare as here is read, 

Both names and states of most and least 

Of this their Vacabondes brotherhood, 
Which at the request of a worshipful man 
I have set forth as well as I can. 


The whole tone of the verses is that of a pleasant fiction designed to 
establish the authenticity of the treatise which follows. Does the 
last line quoted above mean that Awdeley was the author? I sub- 
mit, not necessarily. “Set forth” may mean “written”; but it 
may mean merely “printed.” Such addresses from printer to 
reader were by no means uncommon. To be sure, Awdeley seems to 
have been the author of several ballads, but his name is attached 
proudly to these productions. Certainly Harman, Awdeley’s con- 
temporary, did not attribute the Fraternitye to him; indeed, he 
specifically states that he did not know the name of the author of 
the “ small breife ” on vagabonds which he had seen. 

In what I have written above I by no means intend to deny flatly 
that Awdeley was the author of The Fraternitie of Vacabondes. 
I do contend, however, that his authorship is almost as doubtful 
as is the assumption of a 1561 edition of the book. Sir Samuel 
Egerton Brydges seems to have been the first to suggest Awdeley 


° CHEL., m1, 492. 
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as the author.’° Collier repeated the suggestion and Furnivall, 
with the voice of authority, confirmed it. The DNB., the Cam- 
bridge History and the Short-Title Catalogue all follow, with 
never sO much as a query as to authorship. 


ALLAN G, CHESTER 
The University of Pennsylvania 





NOTE ON DEKKER’S OLD FORTUNATUS 


A study of the time and events involved in Thomas Dekker’s 
rewriting of The Pleasant Comedy of Old Fortunatus* until the 
publication of the play gives rise to interesting speculations. 

Dekker received his first advance of forty shillings for work on 
Fortunatus from Henslowe on November 9, 1599.2 Presumably 
Dekker continued work on the play until November 24, for on that 
date he was advanced three pounds.* The play was finished on or 
before November 30, for on that date Dekker received “in full pay- 
ment ” twenty shillings.* At this point the play must have been 
ready for the public stage, but it could not have been performed 
many times, and possibly not at all, because on the next day, “ No- 
vember 31,” Dekker was commissioned to alter Fortunatus and was 
paid twenty shillings. The altering could scarcely have been mere 
repair work because Dekker had been paid in full for the play, and 
Henslowe was not a man to pay one pound for “ retouching ” poor 
workmanship. This altering may have been a part of the work on 
the play to make it acceptable for a court performance, and the 
work went on until December 12, when Dekker was paid forty 
shillings “for the eande of fortewnatus for the corte.” ® 

From the foregoing we may see that Fortunatus was not played 
many times, if at all, on the public stage before the alterations were 
made for the court performance. Performance while the alterations 


10 The British Bibliographer (London, 1810-14), m, 13. 

1 Henslowe recorded several performances of a Fortunatus in the winter 
of 1596; see W. W. Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, 1, 28. With the authorship of 
the original or with the problem of whether there were one or two parts, 
we are not here concerned. 

2,W. W. Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, I, 114. 

8 Tbid., I, 114. 5 Tbid., I, 115. 

* Tbid., 1, 115. * Tbid., I, 116. 
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were under way, December 1 to 12, was unlikely, for Dekker must 
have been working with the script, and enough time had not lapsed 
to warrant the hypothesis of a second copy. Performance on the 
public stage between December 12 and 27, when the play was given 
at court,’ seems even more doubtful, since, after altering, the play 
was nearly 3,000 lines long, and this was too long for performance 
in the London theatres. For the same reason, it is highly unlikely 
that the play was staged in the theatre after the court performance. 
Notoriety attendant upon the performance at court may have led 
to the printing of Fortunatus, for it was registered for printing on 
February 20,° and the title page of the text bears the date 1600. 

The deduction from all the data would seem to be that Dekker 
was set to work revising or rewriting the old 1596 Fortunatus with 
the hope that the old romantic play could be revived and find favor 
with London audiences. The hope was not justified by experimental 
staging, or it was recognized as hopeless, because of changed tastes,*° 
without an actual staging. Henslowe, to regain some of his invest- 
ment, may have gambled upon the possibility of a performance at 
the court (which in the event of the Queen’s presence paid ten 
pounds), or someone in authority may have recognized the play as 
the type that might please the Queen. No time was lost, for the 
Christmas season was at hand when the Queen was to be entertained, 
and success for the court performance was made certain by having 
Dekker immediately revise the whole play with a performance before 
Queen Elizabeth in mind. The Vice-Virtue subplot, the Prologue 
for the Court, and the Epilogue were the results of the alteration. 
These show deliberate appeal to the Queen and virtually insured 
success at the Court, but the play was outmoded for the London 
theatre audience, and so it was relegated to the printshop. 


W. L. HAtsTEAD 
University of Miami, Florida 


™See E. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, m1, 291. 

®See Alfred Hart, “ Acting Versions of Elizabethan Plays,” RHS., x 
(1934), 1-2. 

9Edward Arber, A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of 
Stationers of London, 11, 156. 

10R,. B. Sharpe, The Real War of the Theaters, p. 48, has pointed out 
that the theatre-goers’ taste in plays changed about 1600-1601 and that the 
old-fashioned, romantic play was in disfavor. 





MILTON AS PROOF READER 


MILTON AS PROOF READER 


In his book Proof-Reading in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Highteenth Centuries, Mr. Percy Simpson quotes and amplifies Miss 
Helen Darbishire’s statement concerning the closeness of the manu- 
script and first edition of Paradise Lost to Milton’s wishes: 


In an exhaustive examination of Milton’s language, spelling, and punctu- 
ation, Miss Darbishire proves that the corrected manuscript was followed 
closely by the printer and that the text was further corrected in proof 
under Milton’s direction: ‘The printed page of the first edition is nearer 
than the manuscript to what Milton would have written if he could.’ For 
a blind poet to have secured such exactness is an astonishing achievement.* 


And again: 


Even when the work [the manuscript with its corrections] is finished, he 
bestows the same unerring vigilance, the same passion for perfection, upon 
the form in which it is to be given to the world. He tasked himself, and 
he must have tasked his copyists and his printer, to ensure these final 
touches of correctness. He was as scrupulous, as methodical, and as per- 
sistent as Pope in such points.? 


A study of the evidence suggests that these statements would 
bear qualification. The manuscript of Paradise Lost, Book 1, was 
gone over very carefully several times, and many changes or cor- 
rections were made. There are over 200 of these, and Miss Darbishire 
believes that all except two or three were made at Milton’s direction.*® 
Mr. Simpson seems to imply that all these corrections were followed 
closely by the printer and that in some places Milton revised the 
proof still further. There is evidence that Milton did make some 
revisions during the proof stage. But the truth is that the printer 
did not follow the manuscript very closely in spelling and punc- 
tuation, and that Milton did not go over the proofs with anything 
like the care with which he supervised the corrections of the ‘ fair 
copy.’ 

What evidence is given by Miss Darbishire that ‘the printed 
page of the first edition is nearer than the manuscript to what 


1 Simpson, op. cit. (London, 1935), p. 95. The quotation from Miss 
Darbishire is from her valuable work The Manuscript of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Book I (Oxford, 1931), p. xxiii, where the context tends to qualify 
this statement. 

* Simpson, op. cit., p. 96. ® Darbishire, op. cit., p. xxii. 
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Milton would have written if he could’ ? She establishes what she 
considers to be Miltonic preferences, using three categories: words, 
spelling, and punctuation. Of the hundreds of variations between 
the corrected manuscript and the first edition, she cites 149 specific 
cases: Among these are 7 word variations, of which she believes 
Milton preferred 3 (word changes in proof) as they appear in the 
first edition, and 4 as they appear in the manuscript; 115 spelling 
variations, of which she believes Milton preferred 40 as they appear 
in the first edition, and 75 as they appear in the manuscript; and 
2% variations in punctuation, of which she believes Milton pre- 
ferred 2 as they appear in the first edition, and 25 as they appear 
in the manuscript. In summary, then, Miss Darbishire thinks that 
104 of the variations have better authority in the manuscript than 
in the first edition, and that in only 45 cases is the first edition 
nearer than the manuscript to what Milton would have written if 
he could. So much for specific cases. If, in the other variations, 
the printer, as Miss Darbishire suggests, perhaps “acted under a 
general sanction from Milton,” * such a statement does not argue 
for Milton’s unerring vigilance and scrupulous supervision of the 
first edition, but rather for his indifference in these matters. 

As a matter of fact, it was the regular practice of printers in the 
seventeenth century to use their own standards in spelling and 
punctuation.® Hence, the natural assumption would be that, except 
for a few changes in proof, Milton’s carefully revised manuscript 
was closer to his wishes than the first edition; and this, it seems to 
me, is what the specific cases cited by Miss Derbishire prove. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan DoNnALp G. STILLMAN 





NOTES ON AMBROSE PHILIPS 


The most recent study of the life of Philips, Miss Segar’s bio- 
graphical introduction to her edition of The Poems of Ambrose 
Philips; while it collects and uncovers much information which 


* Ibid., p. xxvi. 
5 See Joseph Moxon, Mechanick Ewercises (1683), ii, 198, cited twice on 
this point by Mr. Simpson: op. cit., pp. 53 and 112. 

1 Percy Reprints XIV, Oxford, 1937. 
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before lay scattered and unknown, contains two minor errors and 
has one important omission. 

The omission concerns Philips’s activities during the years after 
the Whigs had returned to power and before he went finally to seek 
his fortune in Ireland in the train of Hugh Boulter, Archbishop of 
Armagh. Philips, as a Whig supporter and one who had a claim to 
patronage from the party in power, has always appeared as one 
disappointed by Addison of his expectations. 


The late Paul Whitehead relates that, when Mr. Addison was Secretary 
of State, Philips applied to him for some preferment, but was coolly an- 
swered, that it was thought that he was provided for by being made a jus- 
tice for Westminster. To this our author, with some indignation replied, 
“Though poetry was a trade he could not live by, yet he scorned to owe 
subsistence to another which he ought not to live by.” ? 


In reality, Addison provided well for Philips. When Addison 
became Secretary of State, he left the Commission of Trade and 
Plantations, of which he had been a member for some time. Shortly 
thereafter, Philips commenced to appear before the Commission as 
Agent for New York. There can be little doubt that this post, 
entailing few duties, was obtained for Philips by Addison, since, 
according to the records, Philips had no real qualifications for his 
position. He had never been to New York and knew nothing of 
so elementary an affair as the boundaries claimed by the colony. 
Philips held the post for a short time after Addison’s death, but was 
not strongly enough entrenched to hold on when a man who knew 
something about New York appeared. 

The following evidence of Philips’ activities as agent for New 
York is from the Journal of the Commissioners of Trade and Plan- 
tations. The first mentioned communication from Philips to the 
Board is a Memorial, dated 26 November 1717. In the entries for 
the next day is a reference to Mr. Philips’s letter of 4 July 1717. 
On 11 and 12 February 1717/18 the Journal records letters from 
Philips relative to complaints made against Brigadier Hunter, Gov- 


2 Biographia Dramatica, I, ii, 570. This entry seems to be the source of 
the note in Bohn edition of Addison, London: 1854-56, v, 429, as referred 
to by Miss Segar, Poems, p. xl. 

8 Journal of the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, March 1714/5 
to October 1718. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1924; also Journal of 
the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, November 1718 to December 


1722. 
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ernor of the Provinces of New Jersey and New York. An extract 
of the letter was sent to Mr. Attorney General and a copy to Mr. 
Secretary Addison. On 19 February 1717/18 the Board received a 
Memorial from Mr. Philips “in favour of an Act passed there in 
1715, for a general naturalization.” On 26 August 1718, 


the Secretary acquainted their Lordships, that he had disposed of the Com- 
missions under the Great Seal of Great Britain for pardoning of Pirates, 
mentioned in the Minutes of the 2lst instant, as follows, vizt:— 


The Commissions for New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Connecticut—To Mr. Ambrose Philips, Agent. 


Other commissions were disposed of to other agents. It may be 
remarked that Philips seems to have received more than his fair 
share of what appears to be a profitable perquisite; his friendship 
with Mr. Secretary Addison was apparently bearing more fruits. 
Philips, according to the Journal, did not again communicate 
with the Board until 1 October 1718. Then and on 10 February 
1718/19 he had only routine business to write about. The next 
entry, under the date of 24 April 1719, was doubtless of far more 
importance to him. Acts passed at New York in July and October, 
1718, were read to the Board. Number 12 among them was “ An 


Act to enable the Treasurer of this Colony to remit Ambrose 
Philips, Esqr., the sum of 1874 ounces of Plate.” It was “ agreed 
to let the . . . Acts aforesaid lye by probationary.” A more im- 
portant matter for the colony was brewing; that it was of less 
importance to Philips seems evident. On 22 July 1719, the Board 
summoned Mr. Philips and other agents to appear upon matters 
relative to the French boundaries. On 24 July 1719 


Mr. Philips, Mr. Gee and Capt. Hyde attending, their Lordships asked them 
whether they could give a particular account of what had been esteemed 
the ancient boundaries between the British Settlements and those of the 
French in North America, and whether the French have made any incroach- 
ments or seizures upon us, and in that case, what were our losses. Mr. 
Philips, Agent for New York, said that having never been in that province, 
nor received any information in relation to the boundaries thereof, he could 
not give their Lordships any satisfaction at present, but that he would 
speak to Col. Vetch, who he believed knew more than any other in this 
Kingdom, and bring their Lordships the best account he was able to get. 


The other agents were better informed about the colonies they rep- 
resented. It took Philips some time to secure the information 
required, for it is not until 4 August that the Journal records “ A 
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letter from Mr. Philips, Agent for the Province of New York, 
inclosing a letter from Col. Vetch, relating to the boundaries of 
that province was read.” One final mention of Philips occurs in 
the Journal after a silence of four months. On 5 December 1719, 
a letter from Brigadier Hunter and one from Philips were read. 
The business on hand was the appointment of a Councillor in New 
York. 

There is no reason given for Philips’s ceasing to serve as agent 
for New York, but one need not look too far for one. Addison had 
died, and a man who knew something about the province of New 
York had arrived in London. Brigadier Hunter, the Governor of 
New York about whom Philips had been transmitting complaints 
to the Commission as early as 11 and 12 February 1717/18, at- 
tended the meeting of the Board on 22 December 1719. From then 
until his appointment as Governor of Jamaica in 1727, he con- 
tinued to transact the business of the colony of New York before 
the Board. He may have been given the post as agent to com- 
pensate for his removal from the governorship, or there may have 
been other reasons, but there is no reason to doubt that he was a 
better agent than Philips had been. Hunter appeared regularly 
before the Board and certainly may be assumed to have known 
more about the colony of New York than Philips. 

The first of the minor errors in Miss Segar’s introduction is in 
the dating of a letter of Addison.* She quite properly points out 
that the conjectural date assigned to it in the Bohn edition, 10 
March 1710, is incorrect, since the letter states clearly that Mr. 
Dennis’ tragedy is in its first run of acting. Miss Segar’s reference 
to the DNB. as authority for the date of Dennis’ Liberty Asserted 
as 1704 has misled her, since Genest ° makes clear that the tragedy 
was acted first at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 24 February 1703/04. 
Her dating of the letter as of 10 March 1705 is a year wrong, since 
by that time Dennis’ tragedy had been gone from the stage a year. 
The statement that Philips went to Italy to be tutor to Simon Har- 
court, son of the Lord Chancellor, in 1710/11 is also incorrect.® 
Miss Segar apparently bases her date upon a letter of 30 June 1711 
from William Stratford to Edward Harley which asserts that Har- 


* Poems, p. Xx. 

5Genest, History of the Drama and Stage in England from 1660-1830. 
Bath, 1832, 11, 306. 

* Poems, p. xxxiii. 
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court was enraged against Philips as the source of stories that 
Harcourt had, while traveling on the Continent, spoken carelessly, 
committing both himself and his father to the interests of “ a young 
person abroad.” Sir Simon is rumored to have denied his Jacobit- 
ism and to have bought silence of Philips, who had been in charge 
of young Harcourt on his travels after an earlier tutor, a Mr. For- 
rester, had left Harcourt “in some place in Italy.”* There is, 
however, nothing in this letter to indicate with certainty that these 
events are all of the past winter. Actually Harcourt had been 
elected member for Wallingford in 1710,° and was not absent from 
town long enough between the middle of February, 1710/11 and 
June 1711 for the trip to Italy to have taken place.® The probable 
date of Philips’s acting as bear-leader to young Harcourt is the win- 
ter of 1707-08. Philips, as Miss Segar has established, was taken 
prisoner at the Battle of Almanza in Spain in April 1707.7° By 
October, again according to Miss Segar’s research, he had been 
exchanged, and he received payment of a stipend from St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in December 1707.%* In the light of other evi- 
dence, this can hardly be accepted as conclusive proof that Philips 
was in England and received the stipend personally in December 
1707. The various references in Swift’s letters to a love affair of 
Philips in Geneva and the later attempts of Philips to get a post 
at Geneva, as well as the statement of Miss Segar (upon evidence 
which I have not been able to examine) that “ There is reason to 
suppose that Philips may have passed through Geneva on his way 
to England after the Battle of Almanza,” *? should not be passed 
over lightly. We know that Harcourt was in Rome in December 
1707. He is mentioned in a letter of James Gibbs, the architect 


? Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports, Portland, vi, 37. This 
letter is quoted by Miss Segar, pp. xxxiii-iv, with certain omissions, some 
indicated and some not. 

® DNB. See also Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports, Portland, 
vit, 14. 

® Harcourt’s presence in England is proved by fairly regular mention of 
him in the Journal of the House of Commons, xvi, under date of 29 Novem- 
ber 1710; 8, 12, 19, 24 and 28 February 1710/11; 12 and 16 March 1710/11; 
4, 17, and 26 April 1711. Mr. Harcourt is never among those listed as 
receiving permission to be absent from the House of Commons for a short 
time. Reference to Swift’s Journal to Stella will also show that Swift was 
in young Harcourt’s company several times during the period in question. 

1° Poems, p. xxiii. 11 [bid., xxiv. 12 Tbhid., xxvii. 
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of the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand, to Sir John Perceval as one 
of nine gentlemen, two of whom are listed as having a ‘ governor’ 
and ‘ tutor’ in attendance.** It seems probable that this may have 
been a short period during which Harcourt was unaccompanied by 
a tutor, Forrester having left and Philips not yet arrived. Since, 
also, there is no other time in this period of Philips’s life into which 
this tour with Harcourt can be fitted, we are justified in assuming 
that it took place sometime during the winter of 1707-08. 


S. F. Foeiz 


The University of Illinois 





THE BEGINNING OF POPE’S FRIENDSHIP 
WITH SPENCE 


Soon after the publication, in June 1726, of the first part of 
Joseph Spence’s Essay on Pope’s Odyssey, there began an acquaint- 
ance between the poet and his critic which ripened into one of the 
most memorable friendships of Pope’s life. That this acquaintance 
commenced well before August 1727 is proved by the existence of 
Spence’s manuscript copy of Part IT. of the Hssay, which appeared 
in that month, containing comments and suggested alterations by 
Pope.t It was early reported that the poet, pleased with the 
Essay,, sought the acquaintance of the author and thus began 
their friendship, a story which was accepted by both Samuel John- 
son and Joseph Warton.* John Underhill was of the opinion that 
the Reverend Christopher Pitt, one of Spence’s closest friends and 
at least a correspondent of Pope, had brought poet and critic 


18 Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports, Egmont, 1, 218. 

1A detailed description of this manuscript by S. W. Singer, editor of 
Spence’s Anecdotes (1820), appeared in Notes and Queries, First Series, 1 
(1849), 396-7. Sold among Singer’s papers at Sotheby’s on 3 August 1858 
(Lot 191), it passed into the possession of the Duke of Newcastle, and at 
the sale of the Clumber Library at Sotheby’s (16 February 1938, Lot 1308) 
it became the property of James M. Osborn, Esq., of Yale University. 

* Pope wrote to Broome on 4 June 1726: “There is a book lately pub- 
lished at Oxford, called an Essay on Pope’s Odyssey, which you will have 
reason to be pleased with ” (Elwin-Courthope edition of Pope, vim, 119). 

8 Johnson, Lives of the Poets, ed. Hill (1905), m1, 142. Warton, Works 
of Pope (1797), I, xxxv. 
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together; but Underhill overlooked a letter from Spence to Pitt, 
dated at New College 12 November 1728, in which Spence writes, 


Before this I gave you Mr. Pope’s real sentiment on your first book; 
I dare say it was his real sentiment, because, as I told you, I took care 
to ask him the question before I mentioned my being acquainted with you; 
and it was literally what I told you.‘ 


The most authoritative statement on the matter would of course 
be one from Spence himself—and fortunately we possess just that. 
Apparently when Warburton was collecting materials for his edition 
and contemplated biography of Pope, Spence delivered to him 
extracts from the Anecdotes,® and appended the following note: 


I dont know whether it may be worth while to mention that Mr Pope’s 
friendship for me, (w** was continu’d, without any the least interruption, 
for 18 years,) began on my writing a Criticism, against him. T’was not 
perhaps so very ill-natur’d as Criticisms had generally usd to be; but 
still twas blunt, & rough enough, in many places.—This was publish’d, in 
two parts; the First, in 1726, & the Second, in 1727.—After publishing the 
First, Mt Layng of Baliol Col: in Oxf4, was desird by Mr Pope to enquire 
of my Bookseller, (Wilmot,) who was the author of it. I did not care 
to be known; for I did not know wt twould [manuscript torn]—Mr P in 
his anst [said he?] was sorry he c4 not know [the au-?] thor; because he 
s? have been glad [to become?] acquainted with him; [ ] however, that 
he desir’d [ ] thanks to him, tho’ unknown. [ ] Before I published 
the Se-[cond? ]; I wrote to Mr P, & desir’d [lea?]ve to send the copy to 
to him; [th?]at I might not say anything [ag?]*t him in it, that might 
be ill-grounded. He corrected the Second: with so much fairness, that 
he says on the Margin, Sometimes; “this is a very great Fault”: & at 
others, “ This is a mistake, as you will find by considering such or such 


* Works of Pope, ed. Bowles (1806), vil, 414 (the italics are mine). As 
early as the preceding 2 August Pope knew that Spence and Pitt were 
acquainted, for on that date he added a postscript to a letter which Spence 
wrote to Pitt from Twickenham (Elwin-Courthope, x, 130). But no doubt 
in the letter of 12 November Spence was referring to a conversation which 
had taken place prior to 2 August—possibly during that same visit at 
Twickenham. 

5“ Mr. Warburton,” wrote Spence on 7 April 1744, “thinks of writing 
Mr. Pope’s Life, whenever the world may have so great a loss, and I 
offered to give him any lights I could toward it” (Anecdotes, ed. Singer, 
1820, p. viii). For another and more circumstantial account of Spence’s 
surrender of the field of Pope biography to Warburton, see Warton, Works 
of Pope, Iv, 19, n. 
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a circumstance.” There was but one single fault that he desir’d me to 
drop, in the whole piece; & that was where he had made too free with ° 
the Scripture-Language; in Calling Jupiter “The God of Gods.” Over 
agst wh he wrote “I s¢ be obligd to you if you w4 drop this, & spare y" H 
Servt *—I have yt Mss, markt with his own hand, by me... .” 


Pope, then, did indeed seek Spence’s acquaintance, though when 
the two first met it is still impossible to say. Since Spence “ sent ” 
the copy of Part II. of the Essay to the poet, and since the latter 
recorded his comments on the manuscript, Pope probably returned 
the edited copy without having the opportunity to discuss it face 
to face with the author. Spence’s statement that the friendship 
was continued for eighteen years (and hence was begun in 1726, 
eighteen years before the death of Pope) may refer only to the 
correspondence just described rather than to actual association; 
but the meeting had occurred at latest by the summer of 1728,° 
and possibly many months earlier. 

AUSTIN WRIGHT 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 





A DOUBTFUL POEM IN THE COLLINS CANON 


The ascription of “ Song. The Sentiments Borrow’d from Shake- 
spear” to William Collins has long been considered doubtful, 
largely because the poem did not appear in print until 1788, twenty- 
nine years after the poet’s death, and because the ascription has 
seemed to lack authority. In attempting to determine the author- 
ship, Professor Alan D. McKillop has found (1) that in 1817 
William Beloe printed the “ Song ” as the work of Henry Headley, 
but (2) that “ C-T-0,” who first submitted the poem for publication 


* Spence substituted the words “made too free with” for the original 
“ misapply’d.” 

7 British Museum, Egerton MSS. 1960, pp. 15-16. The manuscript from 
which I quote, incorrectly catalogued as Warburton’s, was first properly 
identified as Spence’s by Professor Arthur E. Case in an article entitled 
“ Pope, Addison, and the ‘ Atticus’ Lines” in Modern Philology, XxxtII 
(1935-6), 187-193. Its presence among Warburton’s papers proves that 
Warburton, ignoring Spence’s request, failed to return it. 

8 Ante, note 4. In the Anecdotes Spence dates his earliest collections from 
Pope in 1728. 
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(Gentleman’s Mag., LVIII, 1788, p. 155), attributed the authorship 
to Collins.t Professor McKillop did not notice, however, that 
“C-T-O” is the signature Henry Headley adopted for all his 
contributions to the Gentleman’s Magazine.? It seems probable that 
Beloe recalled only Headley’s interest in the piece and ascribed it 
to him on this basis. Under any condition, Headley’s scholarship 
and accuracy are generally unimpeachable; and the attribution of 
the poem to Collins can now rest upon more reliable authority than 
heretofore. 


EArt R. WASSERMAN 
The University of Illinois 





DEFOE’S USE OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN 
COLONEL JACK 


In 1708 Defoe journeyed to Scotland in company with a friend 
(apparently his brother-in-law Robert Davis). At Coventry, find- 
ing his horse lame, Davis hired another to carry him to Scotland. 
When the hired horse was not returned to England, and the original 


owner refused terms of payment, Defoe was accused of robbery.* 
The charge was urged hotly in A Hue and Cry after Daniel De Foe, 
and His Coventry Beast (1711).? According to Dottin, an agree- 
ment was finally reached ; but 


This calumny, based upon a half-truth, did De Foe more damage than did 
all the violent attacks of the high-fliers; in spite of all his efforts to deny 
the accusation and explain the matter, it was this damaging pamphlet 
that was a big factor in making him lose caste with his British public.* 


1“ A Poem in the Collins Canon,” MLN, xxxvir (1922), 181; “ Biblio- 
graphical Note on Collins,” ibid., xxxvm1 (1923), 184-5. 

* Headley’s use of these initials was pointed out by his friend and 
biographer, Henry Kett; see Headley’s Select Beauties of Ancient English 
Poetry (London, 1810), I, viii. 

1 Cf. Wilson, Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel De Foe (London, 
1830), m1, 180-181; Wright, The Life of Daniel Defoe (London, 1931, p. 
152); Dottin, The Life and Strange and Surprising Adventures of Daniel 
De Foe (trans. Louise Ragan, New York, 1929), pp. 144-145. 

2So in Wilson, but the title varies in Wright and in the French and 
American eds. of Dottin. I have not seen the original pamphlet. 

® Dottin, op. cit., p. 145. 
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In Defoe’s Colonel Jack (1722) one of the longest incidents has 
to do with another horse which was ridden off to Scotland and 
eventually restored to its owner in England.* Colonel Jack’s asso- 
ciate stole two horses, one for himself and one for Colonel Jack. 
After they had ridden, safely to Edinburgh, the associate disappeared, 
leaving Colonel Jack in possession of the horse from Puckeridge: 


I had for the most part of this time my horse upon my hands to keep; 
and as horses yield but a sorry price in Scotland, I found no opportunity to 
make much of him; and, on the other hand, I had a secret resolution, if 
I had gone back to England, to have restored him to the owner, at Pucke- 
ridge, by Ware. And so I should have wronged him of nothing but the 
use of him for so long a time; but I found an occasion to answer all my 
designs about the horse to advantage. 

There came a man to the stabler—so they call the people at Edinburgh 
that take in horses to keep—and wanted to know if he could hear of any 
returned horses for England. My landlord, so we called him, came bluntly 
to me one day, and asked me if my horse was my own. It was an odd 
question, as my circumstances stood, and puzzled me at first; and I asked 
why, and what was the matter. “Because,” says he, “if it be a hired 
horse in England, as is often the case with Englishmen who come to Scot- 
land, I could help you to send it back, and get you something for riding.” 
So-he expressed himself. 

I was very glad of this occasion, and, in short, took security there of the 
person for delivering the horse safe and sound, and had lds. sterling for 
the riding him. Upon this agreement, I gave order to leave the horse at 
the Falcon, at Puckeridge, and where I heard, many years after, that he 
was honestly left, and that the owner had him again, but had nothing for 
the loan of him.® 


It seems clear that “the Coventry beast,” which caused so much 
embarrassment when Defoe’s companion rode it to Scotland, is the 
direct prototype of the horse which Colonel Jack’s companion stole 
from “ Puckeridge, by Ware.” 


JOHN RoBert Moore 
Indiana University 





A NOTE ON KETTNER’S BOOK OF THE TABLE 


In his discussion of the work of E. S. Dallas, author of Poetics 
and The Gay Science, and literary critic for The Times during the 
eighteen fifties and sixties, Hugh Walker remarks that “it is not 
altogether easy to understand ” how Dallas happened also to write 
Kettner’s Book of the Table, one of the most learned and humour- 


“1, 102-118 (Aitken ed.). 5 Tbid., 1, 118. 
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ous of English books on cookery.’ In fact, there has been no pub- 
lished proof that Dallas was the author. The following hitherto 
unpublished letter, addressed to F. J. Furnivall, gives Dallas’ own 
word for the extent of his responsibility and, incidentally, suggests 
that the book may be as interesting to linguists as it unquestion- 
ably is to gourmands and wanderers of the literary bypaths of the 





century : 
y Horse Shoe Hotel, 
Tottenham Court Road, 
, 20 Jany. [1878] 
Dear Sir, 


May I ask your acceptance of the volume which accompanies this— 
Kettner’s Book of the Table. I am anxious to call your attention to cer- 
tain works of the Chaucer period which are exceedingly valuable to the 
student of the English language, which are at present not at all well 
edited, and which I think would be received with some welcome by the 
public if re-issued by the Early English Text Society. You will see what 
I refer to if you will be good enough to turn to the articles Galantine and 
Gallimawfry in the book now sent. 

Contemporary with the Forme of Cury published by Pegge and the other 
English cookery books published by Warner, there was a French cookery 
book, Le Menagier de Paris, which has been brought to light quite recently 
under the editorship of Pichon, under whose name it is catalogued in the 
British Museum.? It is curious to see how the French and English works 
illuminate each other. 

If you should care to undertake the work I think I can give you some 
hints which may be useful, and if you will look up the following words in 
this new book—Cinnamon, Dariole and Robert—you will see some further 
examples of the light which these old works throw on some very puzzling 
words. 

The book herewith forwarded—perhaps I ought to explain—has been 
written by me. Kettner’s name is upon it because he has undertaken the 
responsibility of the practical receipts—a point of some importance as 
affecting the sale of the work. 





Yours faithfully, 
E. S. Dallas * 


Yale University Francis X. ROELLINGER 







1“ Critical and Miscellaneous Prose,” Cambridge History of English 
Literature (Cambridge, 1916), xiv, 140. 

2 The Forme of Cury, ed. Samuel Pegge, London, 1780; Antiquitates Ouli- 
nariae, ed. Richard Warner, London, 1791; Le Menagier de Paris, ed. J. F. 
Pichon, Paris, 1846. 

® This letter, folded into a copy of Kettner’s Book of the Table (London, 
1877) was found by Mary Morris of Cambridge, England, who very kindly 
sent me a transcription of it. There is no evidence that Furnivall acted 
on Dallas’ suggestions. 
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A MS. COPY OF WRITINGS BY VOLTAIRE 


In the interest of completeness there is a slight supplement to be 
made to Professor Wade’s critical edition of Voltaire’s Hpitre a 
Uranie* and to his recent book on French “ philosophic” manu- 
scripts of the first half of the XVIIIth century.’ Since 1866 there 
has reposed in the Harvard College Library a 120-page manuscript, 
entirely in the same XVIIIth-century hand, catalogued under the 
unrecognizable title of Les Cinquante* and containing the follow- 
ing texts: 1) Sermon des cinquante, by Voltaire; 2) the first 26 
lines of La Moisade (here spelled Moisiade), the poem that Voltaire 
and Jean-Baptiste Rousseau were continually attributing to each 
other; 3) Epitre d Uranie; 4) Examen de la religion; 5) La Reli- 
gion naturelle, by Voltaire. 

The manuscript Sermon follows fairly closely the text of Moland 
(xxiv, 438 ff.): the latter shows merely the results of stylistic 
polishing. While there is one long paragraph in the Moland text 
(p. 451) that is not in the manuscript, the variants are usually like 
“égorger comme des bétes” (p. 441) for “égorger comme des 
dindons.” The 26 lines of La Moisade show no important variants 
from the printed text of 1820, the only one I have been able to 
consult.* The variants of this manuscript version of the Uranie 
make it impossible to relate it to any of the texts studied by Pro- 
fessor Wade: this “H” text follows 387, A*, AN and L? more 
often than it does any of the others, and yet in the first 30 lines 
it shows more than a dozen real variants from all four; in two 
places there are lines transposed as in no other text. The Hzamen 
de la religion consists of the first five chapters only of the eleven- 
chapter group,° as if the copyist had thought the treatise not worth 
further effort. La Religion naturelle shows some differences from 
the Moland text (1x, 441ff.). The body of the poem follows 
Moland with only an occasional variant such as (Pt. 1v, 104-5) : 


1 PMLA., xtvm, 4 (Dec. 1932). 

2The Clandestine Organization and Diffusion of Philosophic Ideas in 
France from 1700 to 1750, Princeton University Press, 1938. It is at Mr. 
Wade’s generous suggestion that I offer this supplement, in no wise in- 
tended as a reflection on his very scholarly studies, 


*MS. Fr. 17°. 
‘J.-B. Rousseau, Oewvres, Paris, Lefévre, 1820, 5 vols.; m, 405-407. 
5 Cf. Wade, The Clandestine Organization ..., p. 141. 


4 
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La paix enfin, la paix, que l’on trouble et qu’on aime, 
Est d’un prix aussi grand que la vérité méme. (Moland) 


La paix enfin, la paix que l’on trouve et qu’on aime, 
Est encore préférable & la vérité méme. (Ms. Fr. 17*) 


But the Exorde, gratuitously addressed in the manuscript to Mme 
du Chiatelet (who was dead when the poem was written), is made 
up of the 7 lines given as a variant of line 35 (Moland, 1x, 461) 
plus the last 7 lines of the Exorde according to Moland. Then 
there is a Dédicace which begins: 

Tout ce vaste lambris d’azur et de lumiére, 

Tiré du sein du vuide, et forgé sans matiére, 


Arrondi sans compas, soutenu sans pivot, 
A peine a-t-il cofité la dépense d’un mot. 


It continues with the first line of the Moland version through the 
eighth line from the end. This is obviously such a “ mauvais 
manuscrit ” as Beuchot mentions in one of his printed copies of 
the poem.® 

While this Harvard manuscript was undoubtedly copied after 
1750—La Religion naturelle was written in 1752— and therefore 
did not circulate in the first half of the century, nevertheless it in- 
cludes earlier texts, as do Rouen 1574 and Rouen M. 74,’ and may 
as properly as they be listed among the clandestine treatises of the 
period. And there may well be in other American libraries and 
collections other manuscripts of this sort, disguised by the hap- 
hazard cataloguing of an incurious age, which would perhaps not 
add much to our general knowledge of the diffusion of philosophic 
ideas in X VIIIth-century France but which might further confirm 
Lanson’s suggestion of 1912 and perhaps even clear up some ques- 
tions of authorship and date. 


Wo. C. HotBrook 
Northwestern University 





FRAGMENTS FROM THE FAITS DES ROMAINS 


In addition to the Quatre Livres des Reis fragment already 
described in MLN. (LII [1937], 260-62), lot 468 of the Sotheby 
& Co. sale of July 24, 1935, included five woe-begone bits of 
vellum torn from two leaves of a central French manuscript of 


* Bengesco, Bibliographie ...,1, 167. ™Cf. Wade, op. cit., pp. 307, 308. 
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the fourteenth century. I was unable to identify my text until 
the recent appearance of the Flutre-Sneyders de Vogel edition of 
the Fatts des Romains (vol. 1; Paris-Groningen, 1937). The 
correspondences are as follows.—The first piece corresponds on one 
side to page 684 (lines 30-32) of the edition, and on the other side 
to 687, 6-8: the second and third, also from the same leaf of the 
complete manuscript, preserve parts of 684, 34—685, 5; 685, 24- 
30; 686, 14-21; 687, 10-14. Two larger fragments form contiguous 
parts of another leaf and correspond to 702, 1-7; 702, 26—703, 1; 
703, 18-27; 704, 14-21. Much of the text in these several frag- 
ments is effaced beyond legibility. 

Further comparison with the edition indicates that each of the 
two columns of the original manuscript page contained some 42 
lines and measured 7.5 centimetres by about 24. The relics which 
are left correspond very closely to the text of the edition, and deserve 
mention only as proof of the existence of one more neglected copy 
of the Faits des Romains. 


Epwarp B. Ham 
Yale University 
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Deutsche Gegenreformation und deutsches Barock. Die deutsche 
Literatur im Zeitraum des 17. Jahrhunderts. Von Pav 
HANKAMER. (Epochen der deutschen Literatur, Band 0, 2. 
Teil; Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Stuttgart, 1935.) 


Es ist nicht mehr nétig, das nun schon iiber zwei Jahre vorlie- 
gende und viel besprochene Werk Hankamers im eigentlichen Sinne 
des Wortes anzuzeigen. Seine Vorziige sind gebiihrend gewiirdigt 
worden. Es ist reich an anregenden Hinweisen und Betrachtungen, 
von einem griindlichen Kenner der Epoche geschrieben. Man 
fiihlt sich deshalb bei der Lektiire oft genug zu Dank verpflichtet. 
Und doch ist dieses Buch eine Enttaiuschung. Was notig war—eine 
die Forschungsarbeit der letzten Jahrzehnte klarende Darstellung 
der Literaturgeschichte des 17. Jahrhunderts, das ist von Hankamer 
nicht geleistet worden. 

Das Wesen seines Buches ist durch die Anordnung des Stoffes 
bestimmt. Es besteht aus zwei Hauptteilen: I. Urspriinge und 
Bedingungen; II. Formen. Der erste Teil hat fiinf Kapitel: Raum 
und Zeit; Soziale Bedingungen; Bildung; Das Religidse und Sitt- 
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liche; Das Dichterische. Der zweite Teil its dreifach gegliedert: 
Die Lyrik; Das Drama; Epische Formen und literarische Prosa.— 
Um mit der Anlage des zweiten Teils anzufangen, so ist fiir die 
Darstellung der Literatur eines ganzen Jahrhunderts schon die 
Systematisierung nach literarischen Gattungen nicht unbedenklich. 
Bis in die Schilderung der Einzelpersénlichkeiten hinein muss 
Zusammengehdériges auseinandergerissen werden. Wiederholungen 
sind unvermeidlich, besonders in den allgemeineren Ausfiihrungen ; 
vor allem aber: das Bild des geschichtlichen Ablaufs muss an 
Klarheit verlieren. Es soll damit gewiss nichts gesagt sein gegen 
die Notwendigkeit gattungsgeschichtlicher Betrachtungsweise, in 
Monographieen iiber das Drama usw. Aber das Ziehen der drei 
Parallellinien miisste sich auf Zeitraume beschrinken, deren innere 
Einheitlichkeit uns zweifelsfrei deutlich ist. Naumanns Darstellung 
der Gegenwartsliteratur (in der gleichen Sammlung) diirfte die 
Grenze dieser Méglichkeit schon erreicht haben. 

Noch bedenklicher aber ist in Hankamers Buch die Anordnung 
des Stoffes in den zwei Hauptteilen. Es mag sich empfehlen, vor 
die Darstellung der Einzelerscheinungen eines Jahrhunderts einen 
allgemein einleitenden Teil zu setzen. Aber kann man mehr bringen 
als ein grundsiatzliches Kapitel und vielleicht eins der historischen 
Verbindung nach riickwairts? Wenn man die oben gegebenen fiinf 
Kapiteliiberschriften in Hankamers erstem Teil betrachtet: wie 
kann man ausfiihrlich—es handelt sich um fast ein Drittel des 
Buches !—von diesen Themen sprechen, ohne stindig der Darstel- 
lung des Einzelnen vorzugreifen? Das bringt mit Notwendigkeit 
Wiederholungen und ermiidende Hin- und Riickverweisungen mit 
sich (Satze wie: “In anderem Zusammenhang wird iiber diese 
und ahnliche Erscheinungen noch zu reden sein”). Da wo andrer- 
seits nicht genug auf die konkreten Tatsachen vorgegriffen wird, 
bekommt die zu lange Einleitung einen fatalen Charakter blasser 
Andeutungen, wie z. B. im letzten Teil des Abschnitts “ Bildung” 
von p. 92 an. 

Die Betrachtung der Kapiteliiberschriften des ersten Teils fiihrt 
noch tiefer hinein zu wesentlichen Fehlern des Buches. Wie kann 
man die “ Sozialen Bedingungen ” gesondert von “ Raum und Zeit ” 
behandeln, wie trennen sich Begriffe wie Bildung—das Sittliche— 
das Dichterische? Weder der Reihenfolge der Kapitel noch der 
Verteilung des Stoffes in ihnen liegt klar heraustretende Notwen- 
digkeit zugrunde.t Hier zeigt sich eine Unklarheit im Grund- 
sitzlichen, die dem Buch stirker noch als der Anlagefehler schadet. 
Der Wissenschaftsmode unserer Zeit entsprechend will Hankamer 


+Hankamer selbst muss noch bei der Ausarbeitung hierin geschwankt 
haben. Im vierten Kapitel “Das Religiése und Sittliche” ist auf. p. 110 
ein Satz stehen geblieben: “.. . lebenformend ist nur das Moralische, wie 
wir bei der Darstellung der Bildungsideen noch einmal werden festzustellen 
haben.” Das Kapitel “ Bildung” ist dann spiiter das dritte geworden. 
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stets mehr als das Faktische geben, sein Ehrgeiz ist, die Erschei- 
nungen zu deuten. Das Recht zu deuten hat ein Feuergeist wie 
Gundolf, dessen seherische Kraft unbekannte Tiefen der Dichtung 
durchleuchtet. Der Denker hat das Recht, dem sich ein klares 
Weltbild geformt hat: er vermag—richtig oder falsch—die Fiille 
der Erscheinungen mit festem Maasse zu messen. Was aber niitzen 
der allgemeinen Erkenntnis die Deutungen des gebildeten Gelehrten, 
der jede Philosophie lesend kennen gelernt hat, aber von keiner 
durchdrungen ist. Da wird aus der wissenschaftlichen Arbeit ein 
bald mehr, bald weniger geistreiches Spiel mit Worten und Be- 
griffen. Bei Hankamer kénnte ein kiinftiger Doktorand die 
Bruchstiicke wohl aller heute gingigen -ismen buntgemischt zur 
Erklarung des 17. Jahrhunderts verwendet finden. Ich greife zwei 
Satze heraus, von denen jeder entscheidungslos mit mehreren ver- 
schiedenen Deutungen spielt: 


Dass es tiber alle Bildung Geist gibt als eine produktive Anteilnahme an 
geistesgeschichtlichen Vorgingen, Geist, der auch die Abseitigen zum Ver- 
kiinder seines neuen Gesetzes machen kann, und dass die dichterischen 
Urspriinge nicht allein aus der sozialen Form, sondern aus einer nicht 
weiter fasslichen irrational dunklen Lebensmitte kommen, dafiir ist 
Grimmelshausen ein Beweis. Die zeitgendéssische Wirkung freilich wird 
auch bei ihm durch die sozialen Tatsachen bedingt (p. 57). 

Stiindische Gliedform noch einer christlichen Gemeinschaft, hatte das 
Biirgertum seit den Anfiangen der Renaissance eine religiédse Haltung und 
Gesinnung ausgeprigt, die als neue Frémmigkeit innerlicher Art dem 
persénlichen Heilsbediirfnis Geniige tun sollte... . Die Reformation, wie 
der junge Luther sie vertrat und wie etwa Diirer sie verstand, war von 
dieser biirgerlich deutschen Religiositait weitgehend vorbereitet, ohne dass 
damit die Kirchenspaltung eine geschichtliche Notwendigkeit genannt 
werden oder Luthers persénliche Schicksalbedeutung irgendwie in Frage 
gestellt sein soll” (p. 103). 


Es wiirde zu weit fiihren, sich mit den Schiefheiten in Einzelur- 
teilen auseinanderzusetzen, die bei so verschwommener Betrach- 
tungsweise unvermeidlich sind. In buntem Durcheinander werden 
Begriffe zur Erkliarung verwendet wie “naturgesetzlich,” “eine 
siichtige Zeit,” “das geheime Gesetz der geistigen Wahlverwandt- 
schaft,” “eine west- und siiddeutsche Entscheidung,” vor die Opitz 
“ persénlich schicksallos aus einer schicksallosen Landschaft kom- 
mend” tritt, oder der Rythmus der Zeit “ gliedert die Vielfalt der 
literarischen Stile.” Auch “rassische Eigenart” muss natiirlich 
bei Gelegenheit helfen, oder eine “ nationale Idee,” “ Genius Deutsch- 
lands,” “ Krafte und Michte des deutschen Geistes und der deut- 
schen Seele.” 

Hankamers Schwiiche fiir vieldeutig nichtssagenden Tiefsinn 
fiihrt auf der anderen Seite dazu, dass er auf die Tatsachen des 
realen Lebens geringeren Wert legt. Der grosse Schicksalskrieg 
des 17. Jahrhunderts ist zu einer Art Hintergrundskulisse geworden, 
freilich oft erwihnt, aber ohne dass versucht wird, bei einzelnen 
Personen oder Landschaften die Einwirkung der jeweiligen Zeit- 
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verhiltnisse klar herauszustellen. Bekanntlich war aber dieser 
Krieg in verschiedenen Teilen Deutschlands und zu verschiedenen 
Zeiten sehr ungleich in seinen Wirkungen, sodass ein genaues ge- 
schichtliches Bild fiir jede Einzelerscheinung unentbehrlich ist.? 

In ahnlicher Weise widerstrebt Hankamers ins Allgemeine schwei- 
fender Geist einer genauen Betrachtung der materiellen Verhilt- 
nisse des Alltags. So wird die Wandlung des biirgerlichen Aka- 
demikers vom Humanisten zum Hofmann als ein geistig bedingter 
Entwicklungsvorgang geschildert: der biirgerliche Barockdichter 
sei einseitig und grotesk, schauspielerisch extrem in der héfischen 
Gebirde, weil die hdfische Welt ihm wesentlich fremd geblieben sei. 
Daraus erkart Hankamer z. B., dass der Protestant Opitz Streit- 
schriften im Dienste der Gegenreformation schreiben konnte. “ Man 
bleibt im Grunde der gesellschaftslose Indwwidualist, die gewissen- 
haft einsame Persénlichkeit, der kein Recht und keine Ublichkeit 
“der grossen Welt” Gentige tut” (p. 50). Zwar wird eingangs 
erwahnt, dass der spithumanistische Akademiker “ durch die sozial- 
politische Entwicklung langsam aus der Vereinsamung herausge- 
fiihrt ” wurde, aber wieder bleibt dies nur ein Spielen mit einer 
Deutungsmdglichkeit. Die robusten Tatsachen des Verfalls der 
Geldwaihrung, der verminderten Existenzmdglichkeiten in den 
Stadten, die den Intellektuellen in den Dienst der Landesfiirsten 
trieben, sind in ihrer Bedeutung nicht gesehen. Indem Hankamer 
im hofischen Dichter nur den geistigen Nachfolger des Humanisten 
sieht, verliert er aus dem Auge, welche Bettelexistenz der Dichter in 
der neu sich bildenden Hofgesellschaft oft, wenn auch nicht immer 
hatte. Diese materiellen Existenzbedingungen miissen zweifellos in 
der Deutung der einzelnen Dichterpersénlichkeiten des Barocks und 
ihrer Werke eine nicht geringe Rolle spielen.—Uberalk wo Hankamer 
sich der soziologischen Kategorieen bedient, von Klassen spricht, 
wird diese Vernachlissigung der geschichtlichen und dkonomischen 
Faktoren evident. Ein Beispiel mehr mége geniigen. “ Der sett 
dem 14. Jahrhundert tragende Stand, das Biirgertum, (fand in der 
Barockzeit) fiir sich in der zeitmachtigen Form keinen gemassen 
und méglichen Lebensstil.” Nichts vom Bankrott des Biirgertums 
im 16. Jahrhundert, von der daraus folgenden Unterdriickung der 
Stadte durch die Territorialfiirsten, den Verwiistungen des Krieges, 
der Neuordnung durch den Westfalischen Frieden—was war denn 
in Wirklichkeit das Biirgertum um die Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts, 
dass es sich hatte umsehen kénnen nach einem literarischen “ Lebens- 
stil”! 

Die hier angegriffene Unsicherheit in der Deutung der Zeiter- 
scheinungen, die schillernde Unbestimmtheit der Maasstaibe und 


2P. 113: “... wihrend die ... unteren Schichten eine erstaunliche 
menschliche Rohheit bewahrten, die der immer verantwortlich gemachte 
Krieg noch verstirken mochte”—ein solcher Satz verrit etwas wie einen 
instinktiven Widerwillen, die Macht der Zeitverhiltnisse anzuerkennen. 
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Erklarungsversuche muss naturgemiss auch den Wert des solideren 
Teils des Buches beeintrachtigen. Der Leser kann auch dann, wenn 
es sich um die literarischen Werke selber handelt, die Hankamer so 
gut kennt, nicht rechtes Zutrauen zu seinen Einschitzungen fassen, 
so wenn er Opitz’ Persdnlichkeit und Leistung herabsetzt oder 
Zesens Bedeutung hoher wertet, als es gewohnlich geschieht. Higen- 
artige Phanomene der Barockliteratur, wie das Nebeneinander oder 
Ineinander von Frémmigkeit und Sinnlichkeit, werden in Han- 
kamers Darstellung nicht verstandlicher. Er nennt an einer Stelle 
die Erotik dieser Zeit manisch, an einer anderen spricht er von einer 
tiefen Beziehung zwischen erotischem Spiel und Heroismus, ein 
ander Mal wieder vom Dualismus von sittlich gebundener Weltangst 
und starkem Gebundensein an die naturhafte Sphire; dieser bleibe 
unversohnt, und so werde “ neben einer idealistischen Sittlichkeits- 
lehre als Fiktion oder gar unter threm Schutz eine sexuelle Orgie 
literaturméglich, in der dieser abgespaltene Naturbereich in grellen 
Phantasieen sein Daseinsrecht geltend macht” (p. 106). Man 
kénnte hier von einer Orgie von Worten und Bildern sprechen, aber 
was geben sie eigentlich zur Erklarung der Erscheinung ? 

Die Einwinde, die gegen Hankamers Buch erhoben werden miis- 
sen, treffen bekanntlich einen nicht geringen Teil der modernen 
Barockforschung, (und dies mag als Entschuldigung dienen, wenn 
hier mit dem Buch eines verdienstvollen Gelehrten ohne Schonung 
umgegangen wird). In ihren Anfangen zu weit schiessend in 
geistreichen “ Wesens”formulierungen, ist sie in grésseren Werken, 
Dissertationen und Artikeln fortgesetzt worden, in denen es manch- 
mal scheint, als wollte einer den anderen in eigenwilligen, “ ba- 
rocken ” Deutungen iibertreffen. Es scheint, als sei der Schaden 
nicht wieder gut zu machen, dass diese Epoche von der Wissen- 
schaft erst entdeckt wurde, als sie den Positivismus fiir tiberwunden 
erklarte und sich zu philosophischer Betrachtung gereift fiihlte. 
Aber wie kann man mit Nutzen philosophieren, wenn in der 
Kenntnis der Tatbestiinde noch so viel aufzubauen ist? Hat man 
nicht nachgerade den Hindruck, dass Begriffe wie “ Zeitalter der 
héfischen Kunst ” immer noch den Fortschritt in der tatsachlichen 
Erkenntnis jener Epoche verhindern? Indem alles was einem 
solchen Begriff sich nicht fiigt, in den Hintergrund gedringt wurde, 
um die vermeintlichen Wesensziige klarer herauszustellen, ist das 
Bild der Literatur des 17. Jahrhunderts schief und verzerrt ge- 
worden. Sollte vielleicht von der wenn auch geschwacht fortle- 
benden biirgerlichen Literatur des 16. Jahrhunderts die Linie viel 
direkter zum Wiederaufleben am Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts fiihren, 
sodass Erscheinungen wie der Kénigsberger und der Niirnberger 
Kreis, auch Grimmelshausen mehr noch als iiblich anders zu messen 
waren, als nach ihrem Verhiltnis zur héfischen Zeitmode ? 

Jedenfalls, wenn man sich durch Hankamers Buch hindurch- 
gearbeitet hat, fiihlt man nur noch dringender das Bediirfnis, dass 
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die Literaturgeschichte dieser Zeit nun nach zwanzigjahriger neuer 
Forschung einmal in guter alter Soliditét geschrieben werden 
méchte: ohne Zusammenfassung als verwandt gedeuteter Erschei- 
nungen iiber den ganzen Zeitraum weg, einfach als ein niichterner 
chronologischer Bericht tiber das was da war, was man weiss und 
was man nicht weiss, wie es z. B. Vietor vorbildlich fiir Gryphius 
in seinen “ Problemen der Barockliteratur ” angefangen hat. 


Brooklyn College Wa. R. GAEDE 





Humanism and Naturalism: A Comparative Study of Ernest 
Seilliére, Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More. By FoLke 
LEANDER. (Gdteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift xx111). Gdteborg: 
Wettergren & Kerber, 193%. Pp. vi + 227. 


American “humanism” has found in the Swedish author of 
this volume not only a penetrating expositor but also, in the main, 
an earnest champion. ‘“ The historical syntheses” of Paul Elmer 
More and Irving Babbitt seem to Mr. Leander “ entirely correct and 
also of great significance ” ; and to the justification—and supplemen- 
tation—of the philosophy underlying these syntheses the greater 
part of his book is devoted. It includes, incidentally, an effective 
criticism of the confusions of ideas of some of the contributors 
to the Critique of Humanism. With Babbitt and More the author 
has bracketed the Baron Seilliére, partly because he anticipated 
them in finding in something variously called “ romanticism,” 
“ Rousseauism ” and “ naturism,” the mal du siécle, partly because 
his description of the germ of this disorder has something in 
common with theirs, but chiefly for contrast-effect; for, funda- 
mentally, Seilliére’s psychopathological diagnosis of the aberrations 
of modern thought and modern literature and his conception of the 
remedy are quite unlike those of the humanists, and his philosophy 
is from their point of view only a somewhat less erroneous variety 
of “naturism.” Since Seilliére’s “ history of naturistic mysticism 
in sixty volumes” is certainly less known to English readers than 
the works of More and Babbitt, Mr. Leander’s chapters on it have, 
as a condensation, a certain value independent of their relation to 
the rest of the volume; and the same may be said of the chapter 
on the philosophy of Ludwig Klages, though this has apparently 
been done at second hand, from Seilliére’s study of that “ romantisme 
intégral ” in his De la déesse Nature a la déesse Vie. Throughout, 
the author makes effective use of the comparative method, seeking 
to bring what is distinctive in the ideas of the humanists into clearer 
relief by correlating them, by way of both similarity and contrast, 
with the opinions of other moralists and critics of contemporary 
tendencies, e.g. John Dewey. 
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A review of the book in a journal devoted to literary history 
should doubtless deal chiefly with the question of the validity 
of those interpretations of individual writers of the past, and the 
resultant “ historical syntheses,” which the author accepts. But 
it is on this exegetical, critical and historical side of the work of 
Babbitt and More that Mr. Leander has least to say; he declares 
roundly that, to justify his “concurring judgment” on these 
questions, little “knowledge of the history of literature is re- 
quired—only a certain sense of what is the central inspiration of 
the literary products of the last two centuries which everybody 
has read or should have read, and of the essentials of that modern 
spirit which meets us in every newspaper, novel, cinema and play.” 
To one who, like the present reviewer, finds “ the modern spirit ”— 
supposing the term admissible at all—an extremely confused and 
complex thing, greatly in need of careful analytical discrimination 
of its component strains, of their historic origins, and of their 
effects in literature and in collective movements of thought and 
feeling, this short and easy way of arriving at a “ historical syn- 
thesis ” is necessarily unconvincing. But it is not in such matters 
that the author seems chiefly interested. He is most concerned 
to clarify and support the argument for that view of man’s consti- 
tution and his chief end which he apparently holds to have been 
best, if not quite definitively, expressed in our time by the American 
writers with whom he deals. Though he does somewhat less than 
justice to the diversity of the ideas at work in the thought of More 
and Babbitt, he is not wrong in recognizing as its most distinctive 
element an insistence upon the “ primacy” of negative will—the 
power simply not to attend to any concrete objects of interest, any 
desires, any motives, however potent, however natural to man, and 
however rational, a will finding its good purely in its own exercise 
in vacuo. From the negativity of this conception and its psycho- 
logically violent divorce of volition from motive, both at times, 
especially in their later writings, sought to escape; both also at 
times erected this “supernatural” power of complete detachment 
from “the flux” into the supreme good. In so far as they did 
so, the result was an essentially otherworldly and anti-intellectual- 
istic ethics and (in More’s case) metaphysics, with which Mr. 
Leander is apparently in accord. In its less one-sided expressions, 
their emphasis upon the “inner check,” upon the rdéle of restraint 
and discipline of will in the life or reason, was a salutary corrective 
of contrary tendencies, and therefore a true service to their age. 
But it was often the correction of an exaggeration by an exag- 
geration. To this, no doubt, some of its influence was due; pour 
faire école, il faut exagérer. What are called (the terms are far 
from precise) “ feeling ” and “intellect ” and “ will” are insepar- 
ably interwoven in man’s normal life, and the remedy for a hyper- 
trophy of one of them does not lie in its suppression in the interest 
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of an apotheosis of another. But this is not the place for a 
serious discussion of such philosophical and psychological issues. 
It remains to add that any who are interested in the humanistic 
movement, its historic affinities, and the ulterior questions which 
it suggests, will find much that is worthy of note in Mr. Leander’s 
learned and gedankenreich volume. 


ArtHur Q. Lovesoy 
The Johns Hopkins University 





El Criticén, por BALTASAR GRACIAN, edicién critica y comentada 
por M. Romera-Navarro. Tomo Primero. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, published in co-operation with 
the MLA., 1938. Pp. viii + 404. 


Professor Romera-Navarro has chosen for long and loving study 
one of the most difficult and meaty texts in all Spanish literature. 
It is also the book which comes closest to original thought of any- 
thing written in Spain in the seventeenth century. No critical 
edition of it has ever been made before. Hl Criticén was not once 
reprinted in the nineteenth century; the two twentieth century 
editions are mere rough texts. To Romera-Navarro, then, belongs 


the high honor of being the first to do justice to an admitted mas- 
terpiece, hitherto avoided by annotators for its sheer abstruse- 
ness. This volume contains only the Primera Parte. Volumes 11 
and 111, each with its respective Parte, are to be issued in successive 
years. The last will provide indexes for the whole. The entire 
manuscript is complete and ready now. 

In the volume before us the editor presents an introduction, a 
critical text, and explanatory notes. The Introduccién is divided 
into a general section and a particular.t The former includes a 
concise Vida, a Doctrina y critica, and two pages on Gracian’s 
style, which is considered to have increased steadily in clarity and 
naturalness from Hi Héroe (1637) to Hl Criticén (1651). At 
least, it never became limpid. As to the doctrina, Romera-Navarro, 
in a succulent prose not unworthy of the master stylist who is his 
theme, defends Gracian from the charge of antimoral teaching: 
“ Sagacidad y cautela unicas son las de Gracidn. Maquiavelismo, 
no. ... Raros seran los preceptos que no correspondan a la per- 
feccién moral. Contrarios a la moral, ninguno tiene.” Gracién 
presented “el consejo inspirado en la experiencia del mundo,” and 
it is this which has led hasty readers to see only mundaneness in 
him; but he follows it up always with “el comentario [inspirado] 


1The Introduccién is in large part an exact reproduction of various 
articles by Romera-Navarro which have already appeared, mostly in the 
Hispanic Review. 
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en la impecable moral.” ? Gracidn continues the tradition of An- 
tonio de Guevara and Quevedo, orthodox but worldly-wise. For- 
tune, ruler of men’s fate, is none other than Providence. Yet it 
may seem that, the more orthodox Romera-Navarro proves Gracian 
to be, the less well founded is any claim that he stood intellectually 
above the level of his century and nation. Gracidn attempted to 
reconcile the pagan philosophy of his favorite books with the doc- 
trine of his Church; it is not surprising that the result has caused 
schism among his interpreters. 

The second prefatory section contains six subdivisions. The 
first traces the evolution of critical opinion concerning El Criticén, 
despised by some as a mass of pompous commonplaces, esteemed by 
Schopenhauer and Menéndez y Pelayo. The second, Influjos 
literarios, reduces to exact knowledge the loose guesses which have 
been current regarding the sources of El Criticén. The Bible, 
Cicero, Seneca, Horace, Ovid, Martial, Persius, Plautus, Sallust, 
Suetonius, Tacitus, Caesar, Pliny, Malvezzi, Guarini, Botero, Boc- 
calini, are the chief, outside of Spain. The reader may wonder 
whether, with so many and so weighty tutors, Gracian contributed of 
his own anything more than brilliant variations on classic themes. 

The last four divisions deal with text and bibliography. The 
text, established with scrupulous fidelity, so far as one who has not 
access to the originals may judge, is based upon the first and third 
editions of the Primera Parte (Zaragoza 1651, Madrid 1658). And 
here we meet a strange flaw. The second edition (Lisboa 1656), 
duly described on p. 61, is left out of account. The list of ortho- 
graphic variants (pp. 56-59) does not make use of it. The state- 
ment “ Publicaronse dos ediciones de la Primera Parte de H/ Criti- 
con en vida del autor, la de Zaragoza 1651 y la de Madrid 1658 ” 
(p. 53) is manifestly misleading. I am perplexed by this so ob- 
vious lapsus; it seems that some good reason must exist for the pre- 
terition of the second edition, but none is given to the reader. 

The bibliography, descriptively full for each item, is not intended 
to be complete for all the works of Gracian ; it has two sections, one 
for El Criticén and one for Obras completas. It makes no mention 
of two editions listed by Latassa (Biblioteca nueva de escritores 
aragoneses) and others,* a princeps of the Primera Parte, Madrid 


2It is appropriate to cite in this connection the words of Raymond 
Pearl (To Begin With, New York and London, 1930, p. 45): “. . . no other 
book [Gracidn’s Ordculo manual] ever written is so subversive of all the 
stated principles of Christian ethics, while maintaining itself on the highest 
of moral planes throughout. Gracian is the transcendent—nay the truly 
miraculous—university president.” 

8 Backer-Carayon-Sommervogel, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
11, Bruxelles-Paris, 1892, p. 1650; Antonio Palau y Dulcet, Manual del 
librero hispano-americano, 111, Barcelona, 1925, p. 391. It seems likely 
that these two bibliographers merely copied Latassa blindly, but I have no 
proof of it. 
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1650, and a princeps of the Tercera Parte, Huesca 1653. The edi- 
tor may have taken for granted that their existence is to be re- 
garded as unproven, but he should have made a specific statement 
to that effect.* 

It would be useful if the third volume could find space for a 
complete Gracian bibliography — of his writings and of writings 
about him. 

In the annotations, it seems to me, lies the greatest of the many 
merits of this edition. There are 1676 notes in the present volume 
alone, and they often occupy more space on a page than the text. 
With erudition equal to that of the Jesuit author, Romera-Navarro 
has traced the sources of proverbs, sentences, phrases, satires, ideas. 
He has elucidated all the thorniest passages and dodged none. If 
some still remain obscure, it is because this scintillating and cryptic 
moralist encounters different blind spots in different readers. The 
adjective denso, rather overworked of late by critics, applies per- 
fectly to Gracian. 

When one considers that Romera-Navarro has, single-handed, 
compiled a corpus of information equal to that built up for the 
Quijote in successive increments over many decades, one must un- 
reservedly applaud his industry and learning. This edition is for 
him a safe monument against the future. 


S. GRiswoLtp Morey 
The University of California 





From Latin to Portuguese, Historical Phonology and Morphology 
of the Portuguese Language. By Epwin B. Wit.iams. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. Pp. xii-+ 
315. 


Depuis l’article de Cornu dans le Grundriss de Gréber nous 
n’avions pas de grammaire historique du portugais compléte et up 
to date. Le “ Altportugies. Elementarbuch” de Huber, se con- 
formant aux buts de la collection Winter destinée aux exercices des 
‘séminaires,’ ne donnait en somme que les renseignements néces- 
saires 4 V’intelligence des textes inclus dans ce livre (4 vrai dire 
aussi un abrégé de la syntaxe et de la formation des mots). M. 
Williams, avec la compétence qu’on lui connait en fait de gram- 
maire historique, a comblé cette lacune. Le livre qu’il nous a 
donné est un guide siir et nous oriente sur le fonds de connaissances 
dont le dernier quart de siécle a enrichi les études portugaises: nous 


*The rare Obras, Tomo segundo, Madrid, 1674 (p. 73) exists in the 
Biblioteca Nacional as well as at the University of Barcelona, according to 
Lucas de Torre in Revue Hispanique, LXxxI, 1933, U1, 87-88. 
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apprenons p. ex. les explications nouvelles que des savants comme 
MM. Gamillscheg et José Maria Rodrigues ont données pour l’in- 
finitif fléchi, et les résultats des investigations de M. Williams 
lui-méme sur la désinence -@o0; les études de dialectologie, plus 
poussées, permettent de localiser tel phénoméne phonétique ou 
morphologique. Nous croyons pouvoir mesurer ce qu’il a fallu a 
Vauteur d’ardeur patiente pour rassembler tous ces renseignements 
particuliérement éparpillés pour une langue comme le portugais. 

A vrai dire, cette grammaire n’est “ historique” que dans le sens 
des ceuvres de Schwan-Behrens ou de Grandgent, que je qualifierais 
plutot de l’épithéte, nullement dénigrante, d’ “ annalistes.” Nulle 
tentative n’y est faite de grouper les phénoménes de facon 4 aboutir 
& une synthése comme celle qu’a esquissée Meyer-Liibke dans sa 
classique Histor. Gramm. d. Franzésischen (et d’ailleurs seulement 
dans la partie phonétique) : les différentes voyelles et consonnes sont 
encore traitées séparément, et les inévitables “ accidenti generali ” 
d’Ascoli ne manquent pas; la morphologie est un catalogue de 
formes, parquées dans leurs paragraphes-casiers: une véritable his- 
toire interne du portugais (et méme du proto-portugais) devrait 
distinguer les époques du devenir phonétique et morphologique 
(peut-étre 4 l’aide de tableaux chronologiques, comme chez Meyer- 
Liibke) et ramener tous les développements 4 quelques tendances 
fondamentales, qui ensuite pourraient étre mises en rapport, comme 
v. Wartburg et Schiirr ont fait pour le francais, Schiaffini pour 
italien et particuliérement Menéndez Pidal dans son livre magistral 
“ Origenes del espafiol,” avec des mouvements de culture. Le 
maigre paragraphe 21 ne peut pas tenir lieu d’une véritable explica- 
tion de la genése du portugais: il faudrait voir 4 l’ceuvre une force 
culturelle, comme chez Menéndez Pidal on la voit dans le castillan, 
se manifestant sur tous les domaines d’histoire poétique, artistique, 
littéraire etc. et tendant 4 accentuer l’individualité du groupe. Ce 
que nous avons dans le livre de M. Williams, c’est un manuel com- 
mode, clair et de toute confiance, ot un registre bien complet nous 
permet de trouver aisément les faits particuliers qu’on a relevés 
jusqu’ici dans des textes. Nul essai non plus de caractériser le 
portugais vis-d-vis des autres langues romanes! Je placerai ici une 
vue synthétique de mon regretté maitre Meyer-Liibke, qu’il a pro- 
posée dans un de ses cours (vers 1906), mais qu’il n’a pas, que je 
sache, publiée: le portugais tend, au contraire de espagnol, a 
garder intact le début du mot (les consonnes initiales sont mieux 
maintenues qu’en espagnol ov f-, g-, j- tombent, les nexus cl- fl- pl- 
perdent leur premier membre, alors que le port. chamar etc. garde le 
premier), tandis que la fin du mot est faible (chute des voyelles en 
portugais, trés fortement articulées en espagnol)—le maitre s’in- 
terdisait une inférence bien séduisante sur les caractéres nationaux 
des peuples respectifs. 

Je ne comprends pas pourquoi notre auteur insiste dans sa préface 
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sur son désir “ to maintain a rigid line of demarcation between pho- 
nology and morphology and to base the latter rigorously on the 
former with the intervention of no other factor than analogy ”— 
serait-il vraiment encore partisan du parti-pris “ néogrammairien ” 
de 1876, que Schuchardt, Gilliéron, Meillet, Vossler ont démasqué 
depuis longtemps? Y a-t-il vraiment en théorie une ligne de dé- 
marcation entre la phonétique et la morphologie et ne voyons-nous 
pas au contraire toutes les tentatives d’expliquer un processus pho- 
nétique aboutir 4 des faits psychologiques, voire “ idéalistes ” (chez 
Menéndez Pidal, Schiirr etc.) ? Et si la théorie refuse cette dis- 
tinction, pourquoi la maintenir dans la pratique? Dans ce méme 
ordre d’idées j’inclurais aussi la demande d’un traitement his- 
torique de la sémantique, de la formation des mots et de la syntaxe, 
disciplines pour lesquelles M. Williams est bien outillé et qu’on a 
indiment négligées (pas seulement pour le portugais)—la sépara- 
tion de la phonétique et de la morphologie du reste de la langue 
conduit vers cette idée fausse que ces deux sont les disciplines 
“ classiques ” et seules scientifiques de la linguistique—idée naturel- 
lement tout 4 fait étrangére 4 M. Williams, qui traite lui-méme au 
paragraphe 14 des changements syntaxiques du latin vulgaire con- 
ditionnant des changements morphologiques portugais dont il doit 
traiter. 

Quelques critiques de détail: §16 la théorie sur l’accent latin est 
simplifiée outre mesure: v. la derniére édition du Stolz-Schmalz. § 33 je 
n’aime pas beaucoup des étymons comme “andamium (Du Cange),” mis 
la sans astérisque: la charte citée par ce dictionnaire s. v. andamicus (sic; 
la forme du texte est andamios acc. du plur.) date de 1035 et est simplement 
une latinisation du mot portugais. De méme pourquoi citer un “ giiviam 
(Du Cange) ” au § 39, alors que Meillet-Ernout discutent ce gi(l) via? 
L’explication de fome par l’analogie de come ‘il mange’ me semble un peu 
mécanique: v. ce que Schuchardt dit dans “Uber die Lautgesetze” de cet 
exemple crucial d’un représentant wnique d’une ‘loi phonétique.’ De méme, 
Vexplication du fr. sotf d’aprés boif ‘je bois’ est trés problématique. 
§ 67 je ne comprends pas encore, aprés avoir lu le passage sur pl-> ch-, les 
développements paralléles de cl-, fl-ch-. § 114 Vétymologie *rotatérem > 
redor me semble impossible: j’ai tenté de la remplacer RFE, xx, 169 par 
le comparatif de retro: de *retriore [loco]. § 136 les numéraux sont traités 
d’une facon un peu sommaire (peut-étre trop du point de vue “from Latin 
to Portuguese”): on n’y apprend rien sur le systéme vigésimal; et les 
numéraux distributifs et multiplicatifs? V. mon article “ Urtiimliches bei 
romanischen Zahlwoértern,” ZRPh, XLVI, 1 seq. 

Lxro SPITZER 





L’Exotisme dans la littérature francaise depuis Chateaubriand. Le 
Romantisme. Par Pierre Jourpa. Paris: Boivin & C*%, 
1938. Pp. 211. 40 francs. 

Aux spécialistes de l’exotisme, le livre de M. Jourda n’apportera 


que peu de nouveau. Telle n’est point d’ailleurs l’ambition de 
Vauteur qui, aprés avoir montré dans une excellente préface qu’il 
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n’ignorait point l’étendue du domaine qui s’ouvrait devant lui, 
a préféré se cantonner dans des limites assez étroites. Passant en 
revue dans des chapitres bien documentés l’Angleterre, les Pays du 
Nord, l’Allemagne, I’Italie, ’ Espagne, la Gréce et l’Islam et enfin 
la Russie, il a délibérément laissé de cdté la Suisse trop proche, 
)’Algérie encore trop peu connue, les terres trop lointaines des deux 
Amériques, l’Extréme Orient et la Polynésie. L/’exotisme ainsi 
compris est essentiellement un exotisme civilisé. I] ne contient que 
peu de ces éléments primitivistes qui forment une partie essentielle 
de l’exotisme pré-romantique et post-romantique. Si cette consta- 
tation est exacte, elle est curieuse, inattendue et de quelque im- 
portance, car elle va droit 4 l’encontre des idées regues. A s’en tenir 
a la “synthése” et aux “sondages” présentés par M. Jourda, il 
semblerait cependant que l’exotisme des romantiques ait été fort peu 
philosophique, peu ou point sentimental et psychologique, mais 
au contraire presque entiérement pittoresque et fort superficiel. 

Trés justement, M. Jourda constate que “TVinitiateur ici c’est 
Chateaubriand ... Il a révélé le monde extérieur, émotion et 
relief, lumiére et couleur . .. il est le premier 4 construire un 
paysage, a créer une sorte d’impressionisme ot Les couleurs, les 
parfums et les sons se répondent, et de ces descriptions il dégage 
toujours une émotion” (p. 25). Mais, si rare est cette émotion 
chez les écrivains qu’étudie M. Jourda, qu’il est forcé de ne mention- 
ner comme continuateurs authentiques de Chateaubriand que “ Loti 
prés de Rarahu ou de Djenane, Barrés 4 Grenade, 4 Venise ou a 
Sparte.” Pour “ pittoresque, amusant, coloré” qu’il puisse étre, 
Vexotisme des Romantiques est bien rarement émouvant. S’il ne 
nous touche point, ce n’est pas parce qu’il ne présente pas une vision 
“exacte et objective des pays lointains,” mais bien au contraire 
parce que, malgré toute sa couleur locale d’ailleurs souvent inexacte, 
il n’est pas empreint de cette mélancolie, de cette nostalgie, de ce 
désir éperdu de “ailleurs ” qui font de René le grand ancétre des 
écrivains exotiques modernes. 

C’est ici que se manifeste le danger principal de la méthode 
adoptée par M. Jourda. Par romantisme, il entend évidemment 
non pas un phénoméne moral et social, un renouvellement et un 
bouleversement des valeurs humaines, mais une mode littéraire dont 
on peut suivre le développement pendant un intervalle de temps 
exactement mesurable, en l’espéce de Chateaubriand aux environs 
de 1840. Encore cette date n’est-elle pas trés précise, puisque |’on 
trouve mentionnés dans la bibliographie les Poémes barbares de 
Leconte de Lisle (1862), le Voyage en Russie de Gautier (1867) 
et méme les Nouvelles Asiatiques de Gobineau (1876). C’est qu’en 
fait, M. Jourda a étudié non pas l’exotisme dans la littérature 
romantique, mais la peinture des pays d’Europe et du proche Orient 
chez les principaux écrivains-voyageurs de |’époque romantique. 
Il ne parle en effet que des pays qu’ils ont décrits aprés les avoir 
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visités, son but essentiel étant de montrer, “contre George Sand, 
que les Francais du XIX® siécle ont su voyager” (p. 26). Ila 
été ainsi conduit 4 ne pas nommer Baudelaire, qui porta l’exotisme 
romantique 4 son point extréme, non plus que le Flaubert des 
(uvres de jeunesse qui est pétri de romantisme. C’est chez Flau- 
bert, cependant, qu’il aurait pu constater comment, entre 1838 et 
1845, V’exotisme romantique se transforma graduellement en cet 
exotisme “ objectif ” qui, selon M. Jourda, caractérise les écrivains 
de la génération suivante. I] aurait pu voir en particulier comment, 
dans les Mémoires d’un fou (1838, éd. Charpentier, p. 91), apparait 
déja cet amour des femmes “ de toutes les couleurs ” qu’il ne signale 
chez Gautier que dans une conversation rapportée en 1863 par les 
Goncourt. Dans Novembre (1842, p. 385-389), il aurait trouvé 
une longue réverie 4 travers tous les temps et la vaste terre, la 
hantise nostalgique de pays jamais vus et le désir supréme de 
“mourir du choléra 4 Calcutta ou de la peste 4 Constantinople.” 
Dans la premiére Education sentimentale (1845, p. 171-180), enfin, 
il aurait vu Flaubert renoncer aux réves, “comme un roi qui abdi- 
que,” pour “disséquer l’organisme compliqué des passions et des 
idées.” 

A cété de ce désir passionné d’évasion suivi de ce repliement, 
Vexotisme littéraire des voyageurs romantiques parait bien artificiel 
et bien superficiel. M. Jourda est trop averti pour ne l’avoir pas 
senti et pour ne pas l’avoir indiqué dans une conclusion trés franche 
et un peu désabusée. S’il avait étendu le champ de son enquéte, 
sil ne s’était pas borné a l’étude des pays dont les écrivains roman- 
tiques avaient une connaissance directe, sa conclusion aurait sans 
doute été bien différente. Pour ne citer qu’un exemple, I’Italie des 
Harmonies ne donne qu’une bien faible idée du sentiment exotique 
chez Lamartine. Il faut le chercher, et on le trouvera bien plutét 
dans les descriptions du Voyage en Orient, mentionné en passant et 
seulement dans la conclusion, et surtout dans les prodigieuses re- 
constructions qui doivent fort peu 4 la réalité qui font de Jocelyn et 
encore plus de la Chute d’un Ange des ceuvres marquantes dans 
Vhistoire de l’exotisme romantique. 

GILBERT CHINARD 

Princeton University 





Denis Veiras et son Histoire des Sévarambes (1677-1679). By 
EMANUEL VON DER MUHLL. Paris: Droz, 1938. Pp. 292. 


The real merit of Mr. Von der Miihll’s recent work may be 
judged by comparing it with other treatises on Veiras and his novel. 
Lanson, Hazard, Lachévre, and Atkinson have attempted to analyse 
the réle of the Histoire des Sévarambes in the evolution of French 
thought. All of them, however, have tended to study it in the 
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light of eighteenth rather than seventeenth century thought, there- 
by presenting Veiras as a precursor of the philosophe rather than 
as a descendant of Descartes. Mr. Von der Miihll has shifted the 
approach. To him the Histoire des Sévarambes, published in 1677- 
79, belongs to the period of Racine and Boileau in literature, of 
Louis XIV and Colbert in politics, of the Jansenist-Jesuit contro- 
versy in religion, and of post-cartesianism in philosophy. Having 
placed the work firmly in this period, he has resolutely set forth to 
study the currents of ideas of the time and to point out the expres- 
sion of these ideas in Veiras. Thus he has shown Veiras’ relation- 
ship with the followers of the Paduan School, with the normal 
libertin current which crystallized in Montaigne and progressed 
in Lamothe le Vayer and Naudé, and with the voluminous voyage 
literature appearing from the sixteenth century on. Nor is that all. 
Veiras is revealed to us as a man steeped in the Bible, the Republic, 
the Cyropaedia, and More’s Utopia. He was acquainted with revo- 
lutionary movements of seventeenth century England as well as 
the great Spanish conquests of America. With the ideas gleaned 
from his reading and his own experiences, he constructed a purely 
rational community in which he himself figures as the hero—Siden 
the adventurer in Part I, and Sévarias the legislator and conqueror 
in Part II. 

Mr. Von der Mihll has separated and analyzed with care the 
elements from which Veiras constructed his rational community, 
classifying them as political, social, and religious-philosophical. 
And his careful examination of these currents of thought reveals 
that little therein is original. Veiras’ originality consists in the 
magnificent way in which he put together his rationalized structure 
and the method whereby he created an abstract civilization and 
gave it an air of reality. For, as Mr. Von der Mihll has pointed 
out, the two qualities which arise from this classic utopia are 
rationalism and realism. The realism, however, is “le vrai- 
semblable ” rather than “le vrai.” It is in the realm of possibility 
rather than in the realm of the actual. And therein resides the 
explanation of the reception given the book, which in the strictest 
sense of the term is a fiction. Mr. Von der Mihll has asked himself 
why, at the peak of classicism, a work of this type should be wel- 
comed by the public and tolerated by the censor, and his answer 
is surprisingly simple and reasonable. The public and the censor 
saw nothing “ dangerous ” or “ advanced ” in the logical structure. 
Given the solid structure of society of 1677, the compactness of 
Louis XIV’s government, and the feeling of security in the present 
and confidence in the future which permeated the psychology of 
the time, it is readily understandable that no one was disturbed at 
the discussion of miracles or deistic ideas, or theories of the origin 
of monarchy, state socialism, and state education expressed in the 
Histoire des Sévarambes. Moreover, these ideas, far from being 
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new, were really commonplaces in the evolution of seventeenth 
century rationalism. 

Mr. Von der Miihll has presented his thesis with lucidity in spite 
of the amazing amount of detail which he has been forced to control 
and organize. His biography of Veiras adds but little that is new. 
His chapter on “ Le Troisiéme Continent,” while it contains little 
that is new, is an exceedingly creditable synthesis of intricate and 
voluminous material. Chapter three deals with the first part of 
the novel—the Siden episode. Here Mr. Von der Miihll stresses 
the realistic framework which this episode contributes to the whole 
story. The succeeding chapters four, five and six contrast the ideas 
of the novel with the thought of the time. This task—the establish- 
ment and organization of these existing currents of thought—is not 
an easy one in itself. Fortunately, Mr. Von der Mihll has utilized 
to the fullest the excellent works of Hazard, Atkinson, Pinot and 
Busson, to form a background for the ideas of Veiras, and has 
attempted to evaluate both the idea itself and its position in the evo- 
lution of rationalism. Here, there is a slight exaggeration. Mr. 
Von der Miihll, who has been careful to limit to reasonable pro- 
portions the réle of Veiras in eighteenth century rationalism, is 
less circumspect when he finds occasion to compare the ideas of 
Veiras with twentieth century theories of state socialism and com- 
munism. This tendentious character of the work leads to a certain 
confusion in an otherwise excellent presentation. Another con- 
fusion arises from Mr. Von der Mihll’s desire to list all the possible 
sources from which an idea might come. These sources being often 
numerous and diverse, he has become prolix and in a way the victim 
of Veiras’ versatility and ingenuity. It is true, however, that a 
chapter on the “Sources de L’Histoire des Sévarambes” has in 
large measure eliminated this defect. Finally, Mr. Von der Mihll, 
although the most reasonable critic who has dealt with Veiras, is 
not always free from an exaggeration which springs from en- 
thusiasm. It is hardly exact to state that (p. 194) Veiras is one of 
the first French deists or that his work (p. 259) is the first and 
greatest French Utopia. It is less exact, still, to compare (p. 196) 
Veiras’ attitude toward religion with that of Descartes. It is an 
error to separate (p. 210) Spinoza’s Tractatus from the “ esprit 
tationaliste de l’époque.” As Busson has demonstrated, it was not 
the least audacious in 1677 to seek the origin of religion (p. 227). 
And it is at least debatable that the classicists of 1660-1685 were 
(p. 249) “pour la plupart fort mécontents de la société ot ils 
vivaient.” In short, one could pick up a fair number of these 
debatable points. Their very number, however, attests the extreme 
interest which Mr. Von der Miihll’s thesis offers for those pre- 
occupied with seventeenth century thought. 


IrA WADE 
Princeton University 
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The Spirit of Voltaire. By Norman L. Torrey. New York: 
Columbia Press, 1938. Pp. xiii + 314. 


The originality of this work lies both in Mr. Torrey’s approach 
to his subject and in his reinterpretation of well-known material. 
Mr. Torrey has preferred to play, as Pascal said, with the same ball, 
but he has placed it differently. At a first glance, the reader would 
be impressed by the book’s popular appeal rather than its scholarly 
research. It is well, however, to be circumspect in passing judgment 
upon any work of Professor Torrey. It is well, also, to remember 
that interpretation is as much in the realm of scholarship as 
historical research. 

Mr. Torrey has sought the inner nature of Voltaire in an effort 
to arrive at a more accurate interpretation of his ideas and beliefs. 
Obviously this inner nature is revealed by a man’s life, works and 
relationships, a fact which gives rise to some difficulty when Voltaire 
is concerned. His life is so long and varied, his works are so 
numerous, his relationships so widespread, that a selection is neces- 
sary unless one wishes to rewrite correctly Desnoiresterres’s volu- 
minous biography. Professor Torrey has made this selection care- 
fully, preferring in the main to seek the inner nature of Voltaire 
in his correspondence. Correspondence implies relationships, hence 
there appear throughout the work little vignettes—Voltaire and 
Rousseau, Voltaire and Diderot, Voltaire and Mme du Deffand, 
even Voltaire and Pascal—of which the most charming is Voltaire’s 
discussion of life and death with Mme du Deffand. From these 
relationships emerges the portrait of the man, and in the man the 
philosopher. In the portrait as presented, the essential charac- 
teristics appear slightly confused. We see in him, however, on 
closer observation an epicurean attitude toward life, an intense love 
of justice, a keen desire for friendship at variance with an emotional 
temperament in which irritability and vanity are salient traits. 

Mr. Torrey has further complicated his task in undertaking to 
defend Voltaire against his detractors. All of us who have worked 
in Voltaire have experienced irritation at the lack of comprehension 
on the part of various of his critics. When Brunetiére calls him a 
“ triste sire,” or, more recently, M. Aubry hints at moral turpitude, 
we cannot avoid a feeling of annoyance. The part of prudence, 
however, requires that we do not waste our time defending Voltaire’s 
reputation. Besides consuming an enormous amount of time, we 
run the risk of purifying our hero to the point of suppressing his 
human traits. Moreover, it is well to remember that a man who 
withstood for eighty-four years the attacks of his contemporaries, 
who has outlasted the criticism of 160 subsequent years and who is 
still something more than an academic subject of discussion, probably 
does not need our vindication. 

Fortunately, the occasions upon which Mr. Torrey feels that he 
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must rise in defense of Voltaire are relatively rare and unimportant. 
Of much more importance are his explanations of certain specific 
sections of Voltaire’s work. Mr. Torrey has been impressed with 
the theory of the work which looks two ways, and his use of the 
theory is ingenious, although on one occasion, at least, it has led 
him to contradict himself (p. 1 and p. 9). He has given a thorough 
explanation of the enigmatic conclusion of Candide by using quo- 
tations from other writings of Voltaire. His most important 
discussion, however, is the chapter entitled “Deist, Mystic, or 
Humanist? ” a chapter which is worth all the rest of the book. He 
stresses the point that Voltaire’s particular type of deism united 
with “certain mystical tendencies of a cosmic nature ” produced a 
definite humanistic trend in his thought, and he concludes that 
Voltaire is the greatest humanist of his age. 

Mr. Torrey’s interpretation is given with a charm and graceful- 
ness which sometimes render its main points elusive. His docu- 
mentation in Voltaire, however, is so solid that one can rarely quibble 
with the facts. This is not true of a few general remarks which 
concern his interpretation of Voltaire only indirectly. 

It is at least debatable that it was a Cartesian principle (p. 3,1. 10) that 
doubt is the beginning of wisdom and perhaps its end. One may question 
whether “ philosophically speaking, [Voltaire] was the greatest and the 
most complete of the French Classicists (p. 11, 1. 20).” It is not entirely 
clear that the inspiration of Candide dates precisely from the Lisbon 
earthquake (p. 38, I. 11). Nor did Voltaire await the crisis over the 
Chevalier de la Barre affair to be “ whipped into ceaseless activity” (p. 44, 
1.15). It is not at all certain that Voltaire’s major difficulties for 35 years 
can be laid at the door of the group surrounding Mme de Tencin (p. 76, 
1. 15). And to attribute Voltaire’s exile of twenty-eight long years to the 
Voltairomanie and the Voltariana seems slightly exaggerated (p. 76, 1. 25). 
Moreover, the réle which Voltaire played in the Encyclopédie (Cf.: “ Voltaire 
was ever in the background, etc.”) has been minimized in a recent study 
of Mr. Naves. It is still not sure that Candide is a reply to Rousseau 
(p. 102, 1. 12). Nor is it yet certain that (p. 111, 1. 15) “the Sermon des 
cinquante followed the extracts from Meslier.” Furthermore the statement 
that Voltaire “had been working on” the Portatif since 1752 [to 1762] 
needs to be qualified (p. 120, 1. 28). Finally, one might question whether 
Voltaire ever mastered Newton (p. 273, 1. 21). 


These points, insignificant in themselves, do not greatly detract 
from a presentation which on the whole may be classed as magnifi- 
cent. Mr. Torrey is undoubtedly the American Scholar who best 
knows Voltaire and best appreciates his work. Whether he succeeded 
entirely in disclosing the inner nature of Voltaire will remain 
largely a matter of individual opinion. The exceeding complexity of 
the writer makes the task an almost insuperable one. It is to Mr. 
Torrey’s credit that he has undertaken a task from which other 
Voltairian scholars have shrunk. If he has not done it perfectly, he 
can at least rest assured that his is the most complete work upon 
the subject. 

IrA WADE 

Princeton University 
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The Clandestine Organization and Diffusion of Philosophic Ideas 
in France from 1700 to 1750. By Ina O. Wane. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press: 1938. Pp. ix + 329. 


Lanson, in 1912, pointed out the existence of manuscript treatises 
which circulated in France between 1700-1750. As he believed that 
the ideas contained in these hand-written compositions represent one 
of the important sources for the philosophic ideas expounded in the 
second half of the xvi1ith century, he expressed the hope that a 
scholar or scholars would undertake to study them and make a 
precise contribution to the history of ideas.t| Mr. Wade has accom- 
plished Lanson’s desire, in a very large measure at least, with the 
competence that characterizes all of his work. Mr. Wade has un- 
covered 102 different treatises that deal in “an unorthodox fashion 
with religion, natural theology, problems of morality and politics.” 
He has given precise indications of where copies of these treatises 
may be found, has given us an idea of their extensive diffusion, and 
has solved intricate problems of attribution. He has analyzed them 
carefully and has placed the proper emphasis on the most im- 
portant contributors: Cuppé, Meslier, Boulainvilliers, Fréret, Mira- 
baud, as well as on the most important anonymous pieces. Mr. 
Wade’s book, in short, serves as an excellent reference compendium 
for philosophic ideas in France between 1700-1750. His main 
thesis confirms the belief that liberal doctrines seem to have devel- 
oped concurrently in different countries in the first half of the cen- 
tury and that foreign flavor should not be exaggerated in the second 
half. It would have been difficult indeed to imagine that the in- 
tellectual and moral jolt suffered in France in 1685 would have re- 
sulted in sterility of thought and stifling of expression. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Wade, who knows the xvitith century 
so well, gives no background for his analyses. He is dealing not 
only with history of ideas but also with history of personal contro- 
versies and I believe that Mr. Monod’s method is preferable because 
he appreciated that “les philosophes n ’attaquaient pas la forteresse 
du dogme sans viser 4 la fois des ennemis précis maintenant ou- 
bliés.” 2. Although Mr. Wade has chosen for his book a title that is 
general enough, in it he often refers to “ unorthodox doctrines.” 
Under such circumstances it would have been fair to give his reader 
a few limiting definitions. I must admit that I do not know what 
constitutes unorthodoxy at a time when internal quarrels of all 
sorts are rampant. Furthermore as Mr. Wade makes censorship 
responsible for the development of this manuscript genre, I wish he 


1“ Questions diverses sur l’histoire de l’esprit philosophique en France 
avant 1750.” R.H.L., xtx, 1-29. 

2 Albert Monod’s De Pascal & Chateaubriand. Les défenseurs du Chris- 
tianisme de 1670 & 1802, forms the counterpart of Mr. Wade’s study. 
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had given us some definite idea of its functioning. He cites no work 
in his bibliography which would enlighten us. With our meager 
information, it seems to me sufficient to consider that we are deal- 
ing with the specialty of a certain coterie.* 

Mr. Wade’s book is difficult to read. He does not believe ap- 
parently in the use of footnotes for the elimination of details. 
Whereas he states that his “ work seems to naturally fall into two 
parts: the history of the manuscript and an analysis contained in 
them,” the history of the manuscripts and their detailed description 
is an annoying leitmotif in his book. I wonder also if these xv11Ith 
century philosophers took themselves as seriously as the seriousness 
with which they are treated indicates. It seems to me that the 
authors of the Traité des trois imposteurs must have grinned from 
ear to ear. The exclusion of an index is hardly pardonable.* Lest 
my criticism should be misinterpreted, let me insist that Mr. Wade’s 
book is definitely outstanding and deserves the highest praise for 
the material it purports to cover. 

EMILE MALAKIS 





The Jeremy Collier Stage Controversy, 1698-1726. By SIsTER 
Rose AntHony, S.C. Milwaukee: Marquette University 
Press, 1937. Pp. xv-+ 328. $2.00. 


There is so much of error, omission, and unscholarly method in 
this study that it will scarcely serve as a safe starting point for a 
new investigation. Altogether it provides a strong argument for 
the old contention that doctoral dissertations should not be pub- 
lished before they are thoroughly reworked and corrected. 


* It does not seem to have been difficult to cireumvent censorship by the 
use of a foreign imprint or a misleading title. Lanson, art. cit., gives a 
classical example of the stupidity of its functioning: “Je ne vois rien de 
saisissable que le Robinson, trés mauvais ouvrage pour les meurs et la 
religion; les Aventures de Lazarille ne valent guére mieux; c’est un livre 
de laquais.” Rocquain’s list would tend to demonstrate laxity during 1715- 
1750, and the application of pressure around 1750. (L’Esprit révolution- 
naire avant la Révolution 1715-1789, pp. 489 ff.) Cf. also A. Bachmann, 
Censorship in Prance, 1715-1750: Voltaire’s opposition. 

*There are a few details which need revision. Mr. Wade mentions 
Lanson’s Manuel bibliographique, 1914. Is he unaware of later revisions 
and supplements? Vicomte du Peloux’ Répertoire does not deserve wasting 
any ink; why not use in its place the bibliography found in the Z. R. Ph., 
which keeps up to date? J. P. Belin’s book should figure under general 
studies, its secondary title is significant: “‘ Etude sur la diffusion des 
idées des philosophes & Paris d’aprés les documents concernant V’histoire de 
la librairie.” A few counts do not seem accurate: the number of copies of 
Le Ciel ouvert is said to be 30 on p. 18, I count 29 on p. 15; so, for Essay 
de métaphysique, 19 on p. 18, p. 12, 23; Opinion des anciens sur les Juifs, 
10 on p. 18, 11 on p. 16. Confusion: p. 18, Hxtrait du Testament de Meslier, 
p- 13, n° 43, Hatrait des sentiments de Jean Meslier. My checking is of 
course incomplete. 
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The author attempts to establish Collier as a noble and heroic 
figure, and she accepts without a murmur the fact thet he found 
nothing but filth and sacrilege in the works of Dryden, Wycherley, 
Congreve, and Vanbrugh. Her assertion (p. 8) that Collier dis- 
played “indomitable courage” in attacking the theater eannot be 
taken seriously. He was well aware that his undertaking would 
please both church and state. In 1697 and the early mmths of 
1698 William III and the Commons showed many signs oi being 
interested in the suppression of “ prophaneness and immordlity.” 
In 1697 appeared the first number of The Occasional Paper, con- 
taining this appeal (p. 7) : “I cou’d heartily wish that some Lever 
of Vertue wou’d examine all, or at least those of them [1. e., modern 
plays] which are most usually read and acted, and shew the natural 
tendency they have to Vice, and point out the particular Immorali- 
ties into which they may intrap the Unwary.” Now the reputed 
and probable author of The Occasional Paper was Richard Willis, 
later Bishop of Winchester, who in 1694 and 1695 had been chap- 
lain to William III in Holland, and who presumably knew some- 
thing of the King’s mind. It is interesting to note how well the 
Short View follows the method suggested by Willis. After the 
publication of the Short View the King ordered the charges against 
Collier to be dropped, and shortly afterwards the Archbishop of 
Canterbury wrote to thank Collier for composing his attack on the 
stage (cf. Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation, entry for 15 Septem- 
ber 1698). Whether or not these are mere coincidences, Collier 
assuredly knew that he was on the winning side. 

This study adds little to the bibliography of the Collier-contro- 
versy as given in J. W. Krutch’s Comedy and Conscience after the 
Restoration. The author’s dependence upon Krutch sometimes 
leads her astray as when, following him, she lists (p. 163) among 
works attacking Collier, Feign’d Friendship: or the Mad Reformer 
(1699); for the “reformer” in this play is not Collier but a 
sprightly girl named Eugenia, and the object of her reform is no 
more than to reduce Lord Frolicksome to an honorable desire for 
matrimony. There are a great many works belonging to the Col- 
lier-controversy which this study might well have discussed, or at 
least listed. Farquhar’s remarks about Collier are surely interest- 
ing enough to mention (cf. Works, ed. C. Stonehill [1930], 1, 286; 
11, 207). By way of illustrating the spread of interest in the con- 
troversy one might point out that Sir William Anstruther’s Essays, 
Moral and Divine, published at Edinburgh in 1701, repeats some 
of Collier’s arguments (cf. pp. 147 ff.). In the periodicals of the 
day may be found certain interesting developments of which Sister 
Rose Anthony takes no account. For example, Defoe attacked the 
playhouse in his Review, but he also attacked Collier; and the 
Rehearsal, later collected under the title A View of the Times, rep- 
resenting the attitude of the High-Church party, vigorously de- 
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fended Collier and accused Defoe of being a friend to the stage (cf. 
Critical Works of John Dennis [Baltimore, 1939], 1, 502). Of 
sufficient historical interest to warrant some attention is the entrance 
of the mercantile viewpoint in the attacks on the theater (cf., for 
example. The Occasional Paper, 111, no. ix [1719], pp. 10 and 13; 
and the anonymous Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Richard 
Brocas, Lord Mayor of London [1730], pp. 9, 17 and 18). 

Sister Rose Anthony’s attempt to assign several anonymous anti- 
stage pamphlets to Collier is unfortunate because it adds confusion 
to asubject already sufficiently confused. Her method of determin- 
ing authorship by aligning parallel passages is dangerous at best; 
in this controversy, in which all arguments were repeated ad nau- 
swam and all good phrases were freely borrowed, the method is 
absurd. Not one of her attributions of authorship is supported by 
acceptable evidence. The Occasional Paper, 111, no. ix, is definitely 
not by Collier (cf. Works of Dennis, 1, 505), and it is altogether 
unlikely that he had any hand in A Representation of the Impiety 
and Immorality of the English Stage, published in 1704 («bid., 1. 
501). On the other hand, certain anonymous pamphlets can be 
identified with some assurance. Sister Rose Anthony gives The 
Antient and Modern Stages Survey’d (1699) to James Drake on 
the grounds that Collier thought it was Drake’s—certainly not con- 
clusive evidence. Yet the treatise was advertised in contemporary 
periodicals as “ By Dr. Drake” (cf. Post Boy, issue of Feb. 8-10, 
1699/1700). Following Halkett and Laing she attributes Some 
Thoughts concerning the Stage (1704) to Woodward; but Dennis 
asserts that Collier was responsible for it (Works of Dennis, 1, 319 
and n.). She refuses to identify the author of the Defence of 
Dramatick Poetry and the Farther Defence of Dramatick Poetry 
(1698), which have usually been attributed to Filmer. But in the 
Huntington Library copy of the Defence the dedication is signed 
“FE. 8.”; and since Farquhar wrote in 1699 that Settle had an- 
swered Collier (cf. Works, 11, 207), there is little reason to doubt 
that these two works came from the pen of Elkanah. (Inasmuch 
as a good part of the Defence is devoted to championing Dryden, 
this identification is of peculiar interest.) The Letter to A. H. 
Esq; concerning the Stage (1698), which Sister Rose Anthony 
leaves anonymous, was apparently addressed to Anthony Ham- 
mond, and the author is probably to be found in Charles Hopkins 
(who had dedicated his Poems and Translations to Hammond) or 
another of the wits in his circle. One could go on indefinitely ; the 
point is that a good deal of external evidence exists to aid us in 
determining the authorship of many anonymous pamphlets in the 
Collier-controversy, and this study has ignored such evidence. 

We still need a full bibliography of the Collier-controversy, with 
the publication date of each item as closely as it can be ascertained 
from advertisements in the periodicals of the day (for a tentative list 
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of items from 1698 to 1700, with dates of publication, see Works 
of Dennis, 1, 468-470). And a competent work on the subject will 
demand a keener perception of how each issue bears upon problems 
of literary theory than the author of the present study has displayed. 


E. N. Hooker 


The University of California at Los Angeles 





French Realism: The Critical Reaction, 1830-1870. By BERNARD 
WEINBERG. New York: Modern Language Association of 
America, London: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 259. 
$2.50. 


The Novel of Adolescence in France, the Study of a Literary 
Theme. By Justin O’Brien. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. 240. $2.50. 


Four French Novelists, Marcel Proust, André Gide, Jean Girau- 
doux, Paul Morand. By Grorces Lemaitre. London, New 
York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. xx + 
419. $3.50. 


Mr. Weinberg studies French criticism of Realism from Le 
Rouge et le Noir to the Franco-Prussian War by making a careful 
examination of newspapers and reviews, as well as the non-periodi- 
cal literature of France. More than a thousand pertinent items 
allow W. to draw the following conclusions. The critics, in spite 
of their attacks upon Realism, tended to approve of certain of its 
aspects, such as the truthful representation of the real world and 
contemporaneity of subject, although they made serious objection to 
the emphasis on extreme detail, too minute observation, and the 
neglect of the ideal. One of their main objections lies in the fact 
that they believed the scientific methods of Realism implied a ma- 
terialistic philosophy resulting in immorality and moral indiffer- 
ence. Some adverse criticism pointed to the exploitation of the 
trivial and the ugly. In general the critics, however, condoned 
these faults, if the writers showed literary artistry. For this rea- 
son Mérimée fared much better than Stendhal. In time a certain 
leniency toward the realists appeared so that, as W. states, the 
account of Julien Sorel, had it appeared in the ’60’s, would have 
met with little opposition. 

W. reviews the criticism of the more important novelists such as 
Mérimée, Stendhal, Balzac, Champfleury, Murger, Flaubert, and 
the Goncourts and, because of the intimate relation between Realism 
and painting, devotes a chapter to Courbet and his group. In the 
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examination, classification, and organization of this material, he 
has followed a strictly scientific method, tabulating his results and 
displaying the utmost care in drawing conclusions. His monograph 
takes its place beside a number of important studies which have 
recently appeared on the contemporary criticism of Realism. All 
of these works have increased our knowledge and understanding 
of Realism, without perhaps changing any of our fundamental 
views of the movement as given by Bouvier and Martino. The 
volume is entirely worthy of its sponsor, the MLAA., which 
publishes it in its General Series. 

George Sand first pointed out the necessity of a literature deal- 
ing with the adolescent but novelists waited until the post-World 
War period when “1a complainte des pubertés difficiles ” surpassed 
in popularity any other fictional subject. After a short time the 
adolescent usurped so much attention that Edmond Jaloux wrote 
in 1930, “ il commence a y avoir dans le roman excés d’adolescents.” 
Mr. Justin O’Brien examines the interesting subject of the large 
group of novels dealing with that ‘period of transition between 
childhood and maturity.’ The adolescent had no place in fiction 
before 1890 and by 1925 seemed to be occupying too much space. 
André Gide and especially his Fauz-Monnayeurs assumes the most 
prominent position. “The debt which the youth of the post-war 
period in France owe to M. Gide, for better and worse, is incal- 
culable.” “M. André Gide bears a larger share of responsibility 
than any other writer for the value set upon the adolescent in con- 
temporary French literature.” O’B. divides his work into two 
parts, origins and growth of the interest in adolescence and the 
adolescent as represented in the novel, while the more important 
chapters discuss the social and philosophical factors contributing to 
the interest in adolescence, the influence of Rimbaud, Lautréamont, 
Barrés, and that of Gide, and of the World War. In discussing 
the novels themselves he treats of the physical awakening, the 
intellectual and spiritual awakening, and spiritual unrest and 
disillusion. 

In contemporary French literature one would experience con- 
siderable difficulty in finding a more interesting and important 
subject and a more satisfactory treatment than that of O’B., who 
has brought to his task extensive documentation, an adequate back- 
ground, and critical acumen. The faults of such a study are in- 
herent in the subject itself, which, being so near at hand, deprives 
us of the necessary perspective and at the same time offers such an 
abundance of material that the present volume should have had 
as its title, The Introduction to the study of Novels of Adolescence 
in France. O’B. has limited himself to only those novels in which 
the central figure or figures remain adolescents, some hundred and 
ten works according to his list, but any definitive study would have 
to include that large body of fiction in which only a portion of the 
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story deals with pre-maturity period. Our proximity to many of 
the writers may warp our judgment. If the value of Gide seems 
fairly permanent, that of Cocteau and Radiguet appears less so. 
The effusions of the ‘moins de vingt ans’ may in the future be 
regarded as more clinical than literary. 

Thibaudet pointed out that Taine, realizing the difficulties of the 
adolescent novel, abandoned his Htienne Mayran. The historian of 
this type of novel encounters similar obstacles. The sound scholar- 
ship of the present'work gives to O’B. a prior claim to such im- 
portant further investigations which he himself has already indi- 
cated. The subject should become an extended project in which 
collaborators will analyze this type of novel in other European 
countries. There existed many outside influences even in France. 
To the future historians of Jugend and giovinezza movements, 
O’B.’s further studies will prove invaluable. 

In Four French Novelists, Marcel Proust, André Gide, Jean 
Giraudoux, Paul Morand, Mr. Georges Lemaitre summarizes these 
writers who, he believes, “ offer the most provocative and enlighten- 
ing exposé of certain essential trends in contemporary French 
civilization and literature.” One might question the inclusion of 
Giraudoux and Morand and seriously doubt whether the latter 
“will remain permanently one of the most invaluable and illumi- 
nating testimonies of the spirit of our age.” L. has given us one of 
the best extended accounts in English of these novelists, supplying 
all the necessary information for a general view of each writer. He 
shows an abundant information, although one wonders how he 
missed Vigneron’s definite settlement of the identity of Albertine. 
Since L. has in mind a general rather than a special public, he 
emphasizes lucid exposition rather than objective critical comment. 
In spite of certain personal judgments, inevitable in such a subject, 
he does not seek to impose upon his reader any novel interpreta- 
tions of the significance of the novels under discussion. He writes 
the precise, exact English of an educated foreigner. 


JAMES F. MASon 
Cornell University 





William Cowper, Humanitarian. By Lopwick C. HartLEy. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1938. Pp. xii 
+ 277%. 


The exceptional interest in Cowper during the past decade is 
gratifying to all who have felt that his personality and work deserve 
reorientation. Between 1928 and 1935 we had the entertainingly 
speculative and somewhat opinionative studies of Hugh I’A. Fausset 
(William Cowper), Lord David Cecil (The Stricken Deer), and 
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Gilbert Thomas (William Cowper and the Eighteenth Century), 
besides periodical publications and several as yet unprinted disser- 
tations. 

In William Cowper, Humanitarian, Dr. Hartley contributes a 
scholarly specialized study of the strictly inductive type, based al- 
most wholly upon well-known published source material, and of 
course mainly upon Cowper’s poetry and letters. The author is 
thorough-going, well-informed, judicious, and often rhetorically 
felicitous. His comprehensive treatment is presented in nine chap- 
ters, the first of which is introductory, “The Background of 
Eighteenth-Century Benevolence,” and the last of which is a sum- 
mary of the book. Between these, Dr. Hartley studies Cowper’s 
attitude toward the poor, the anti-slavery movement, foreign mis- 
sions, the administration of India and the English prisons, war and 
peace, education, and animal life. His general procedure in each 
chapter is to present the historical situation in respect of the sub- 
ject under consideration, including contributions to date by others, 
then to reveal Cowper’s attitude by a comprehensive investigation 
of the evidence, finally to round out the study by a succinct sum- 
mary of this investigation. 

In emphasizing the background of Cowper’s ideas the author 
sometimes seems to minimize the poet’s independent origination. 
The large emphasis upon the réle of John Wesley may tempt a 
reader to suspect a little special pleading. Others may question the 
propriety of including Cowper’s views on education in a study of 
his humanitarianism. Students of Calvinism will not fully assent 
to all of Dr. Hartley’s constructions of the doctrine. Excessive 
reliance upon Thomas Wright’s consistently unreliable edition of 
Cowper’s correspondence has involved the author in a futile argu- 
ment and erroneous conclusions regarding the dating of the anti- 
slavery ballads (pp. 85 ff.), conclusions which would have been 
different had the correct dates of certain letters been known. But 
the pitiable defect in this generally capable and careful book is the 
amazing persistence of inaccurate quotation. Often the misquota- 
tion is a careless slip; in some instances the sense of the original is 
quite altered. 

With the above exceptions, Dr. Hartley’s book is one of the most 
scholarly of extended special studies of Cowper. If not an actual 
addition to our knowledge, it is a worthwhile assembling and har- 
monizing of evidence for one of the most important phases of 
Cowper’s thinking. It emphasizes commendably—and certainly not 
too strongly—his influence upon the Evangelical Movement and 
upon eighteenth and early nineteenth century romanticism. It is 
indeed a competent if not an inspired study. 


Nettson C. HANNAY 
Belmont, Massachusetts 
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My Leigh Hunt Inbrary. The Holograph Letters. By LutHer A. 
Brewer. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa Press, 1938. 
Pp. vi-+ 421. 


This volume is the second of three which Mr. Brewer projected 
before his death to describe his collection of Huntiana, now the 
property of the University of Iowa Library. It was in page proof 
when he died; the arrangement of the material is his and is cal- 
culated primarily to give the reader an idea of the extent, contents, 
and format of the collection, and only secondarily to contribute to 
the knowledge of Hunt. Although the book follows a roughly 
chronological pattern and the letters are grouped by correspondents, 
the order in detail is determined by the form of the collection. Such 
an arrangement handicaps the general reader badly, for frequently 
series of letters that have been acquired at different times are broken 
up, violent chronological skips are taken, and there are a con- 
siderable number of miscellaneous isolated items. In addition, 
there has been little annotating. On the other hand, the index is 
excellent. 

For the student of Hunt, however, who is prepared to make his 
own rearrangements and identifications, the volume is a rich source 
of information. The most extensive contribution is to our knowl- 
edge of Hunt’s family relationships—the more valuable for the 
biographer since Hunt’s own public writings and the previously 
published correspondence have left many blanks. For instance, the 
problem of the character of Mrs. Hunt, and of the effect of that 
character upon her husband and family, is greatly illuminated by 
the letters (covering nearly fifty years, from 1803 to 1852, and fill- 
ing nearly a third of the text) to and from her. The devastating 
effect upon Hunt, his wife, and his children of his lack of sound 
financial sense becomes even more appallingly clear than it has been. 
Letters to and from John Hunt strengthen the outlines of that 
shadowy though solid figure. Letters from Hunt’s mother throw 
light upon the background of the boy Leigh. Correspondence with 
Thornton and Julia Hunt shows Hunt’s admirable though perhaps 
misguided devotion to his children. The reputation that Leigh 
Hunt alone of his family achieved is evidenced by his efforts to 
secure patronage from Lord John Russell and others for even grand- 
sons and sons-in-law. Outside the family, there are important letters 
to and from Edmund Ollier, Arthur Hallam, the Brownings, e¢ al. 

From these scattered statements it should be apparent that the 
book is indispensable to any Hunt library. 

G. D. Strout 

Washington University, St. Louis 
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BRIEF MENTION 


R. Browning, Hommes et Femmes; Poémes choisis; Traduit, 
avec une Introduction par Louis CAZAMIAN. Paris, 1938. Pp. 
lxxiv + 76+ 340. M. Cazamian has translated and edited fifteen 
poems from Men and Women, and added a critical introduction 
which deals in part with such topics as “ Le monologue de Brown- 
ing,” “ Le rapport de la pensée et de la poésie chez Browning,” and 
“ Browning et la monologue contemporain.” These are for the 
delight of critics in all lands. 

Browning’s use of psychology and his relation to modern psycho- 
logical writers is what interests M. Cazamian especially and allows 
him to write most trenchantly. He recognizes that the author of 
Men and Women is an active force in the culture of to-day, and he 
sees that Browning’s intense, minute, and passionate psychological 
studies have led to the frank exploitation in literature of the sub- 
conscious mind. But Browning, though a predecessor, is not one 
with the more recent portrayers of the subconscious self in England 
or France. His sense of moral order, of art, and perhaps of Victorian 
decency, prevented that. “Sa psychologie, méme quand elle se 
communique, selon le mode de la poésie, par des moyens de sug- 
gestion et de synthése, reste une psychologie de la conscience, non 
du subconscient.” 

M. Cazamian’s interest in Browning’s psychological poetry 
naturally dictates his choice of poems from Men and Women and 
directs the technique of his translations. Because of this interest, 
Bishop Blougram’s Apology is given an emphasis which will sur- 
prise English readers; and because of this interest Childe Roland 
is accorded a superb introduction and translation (no mean feat). 
The treatment of How tt strikes a Contemporary is unexpectedly 
disappointing. In his translations M. Cazamian’s first interest is 
in conveying Browning’s thought in all its density. The trans- 
lations are almost interlinear, yet subtle and alive; little is lost save 
some of the haunting cadences of such lyrics as Love among the 
Ruins and Two in the Campagna. The renderings of the blank 
verse monologues are worthy to be placed besides Legouis’s trans- 
lations in rhyme of Chaucer and Spenser. 


WILLIAM C. DE VANE 
Yale University 





Lesebuch des deutschen Volksliedes. Edited by JoHN MEIER 
and ErtcH SEEMANN. Part 1: Das Volkslied im Leben des Volkes. 
Part 1: Individuallied und Lied der Gemeinschaft in ihren 
wechselseitigen Beziehungen. Literarhistorische Bibliothek Band 
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19. Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1937. Pp. 188 and 189. 
RM 3.40 each. The two parts of volume 19 of this well-known col- 
lection are a welcome addition to our literature on German folk- 
song. Volume 16 of this series presented the various aspects of 
the German Soldatenlied. In part one of the present volume the 
professional folksong is given only a comparatively small space, the 
rest deals with singing and songs that are or were part of the life of 
the people during work hours, festivals, and leisure hours. The 
student of German Volkskunde is called upon to study the form as 
well as the contents of such songs and connect them with other folk 
customs during the same periods of the day or year. The second 
volume permits the student to study the interrelation between in- 
dividual poetical expression and folk lyrics and ballads. The ar- 
rangement is according to content, and within each division the 
order is chronological. From the variations interesting illustra- 
tions may be obtained for the forces that are at work in the model- 
ling of a typical folksong and contrasted with the changing forms 
of literary movements as expressed in the poems by individual 
authors. The introductions to the two booklets are only generally 
informative, and the notes refer more to actual sources than to 
works of reference. In survey courses of German literature and in 
courses on German folklore both volumes may be used to advantage. 
Neither volume has an index or a bibliography. 


WERNER NEUSE 
Middlebury College 





Shakespeare and the Post Horses. By J. Crorts. Bristol: 
J. W. Arrowsmith, for the University of Bristol, 1937. Pp. 232. 
10s 6d. A possible topical allusion by Shakespeare in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor (Iv, v, 77-81) gives rise to a book. The writer, 
pp. 23 ff., finds an incident involving unscrupulous dealing in post 
horses by the Howards, the greatest of the Howards being Charles 
Howard, Lord Admiral, head of the Admiral’s Men, rivals of 
Shakespeare’s company. This incident on November 17 (or there- 
abouts), 1597, he thinks the audience would catch a reference to 
much more naturally than the Mémpelgart incident of 1592, now 
generally supposed to be alluded to by Shakespeare in “ cozen gar- 
mombles ” since Elizabeth, possibly present at the play, had spoken 
of “our cousin Mémpelgart.” Many intensely interesting details 
are brought to light as to the Howard post-horse incident, as to the 
relations of Howard and Essex in 159%, and the bearing of all 
these incidents on the probability of the Howard incident being 
referred to by Shakespeare. Like almost all the numerous books 
and articles nowadays postulating the eternal consciousness on the 
part of the Elizabethan audience of the affairs of the superman, 
Essex, as against all the other Elizabethan supermen, the book 
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tends at times to be extremely speculative and conjectural. The 
by-products of the books are sometimes valuable. On page 20 is to 
be found the following: 

The truth seems to be that Mumpellgart’s career as a horsey character 
began in 1840 under the management of Charles Knight. Shakespeare’s 


contemporaries knew nothing of it; and the effect of this affair at Graves- 
end, if duly considered, is to eliminate him from the inquiry altogether. 


Chapter xvi will prove interesting to all scholars who are convinced 
by the attempts of Dover Wilson and Robertson to reconstruct all 
the different stages through which a play has passed on its way of 
evolution to the Shakespeare play. It is difficult to see how a 
scholar could reach a final conclusion in regard to the problem in- 
volved in this book without once referring to what E. K. Chambers 
and Kittredge have had to say on the subject (Shakespeare: A 
Study of Facts and Problems, 1, 435; The Complete Works of 
Shakespeare, p. 64). 


GEORGE COFFIN TAYLOR 
The University of North Carolina 





Shakespeare’s Young Lovers. By E. E. Story. The Alexander 
Lectures at the University of Toronto, 1935. London and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp.x-+118. $1.75. This 
book consists of three lectures, one on Romeo and Juliet, one on 
“The Maidens of Shakespeare’s Prime,” the third on “ The 
Maidens in the Dramatic Romances.” As usual, Mr. Stoll’s obser- 
vations are full of sound sense, and though they contain, in this 
volume, nothing very original, they clarify our understanding of 
Shakespeare’s way of writing and sharpen our appreciation of his 
characters. One of Mr. Stoll’s main points is that Shakespeare’s 
method “is imaginative and immediate, impulsive and emotional, 
dramatic or at least structural and poetic, not (happily) psychologi- 
cal or sociological,” and from this point of view he describes the 
characters of the young lovers. He distinguishes between their 
different ways of speaking, their different rhythms and their dif- 
ferent images—“ in poetry is their origin and in poetry is their 
being.” Their characters are not structures, but “ poetic evoca- 
tions,” and they are to be explained, he observes, “ not on the basis 
of the poet’s experience, whereof we know nothing, but of his art 
whereof we should know something.” This is a sensible and reward- 
ing attitude to take, and it enables Mr. Stoll to be at his best when, 
at the end of the book, he attacks the romantic view which tries to 
relate Shakespeare’s biography to the subject matter and tone of 
the plays. Not that Mr. Stoll’s book is itself entirely without a 
romantic flavor: his descriptions of Shakespeare’s heroines gives 
them a kind of romantic glow, but this is doubtless a part of his 
purpose, and his re-creations are lifelike and refreshing. 


Harvard University THEODORE SPENCER 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 





CORRECTIONS TO THE SHIELDS BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN TRANSLATIONS.? 
N. C. Shields in her useful bibliography of Italian Translations in America 
(New York, 1931) does not list in her chapter on anthologies Longfellow’s 
Poets and Poetry of Europe (Philadelphia, 1845, numerous reprints), al- 
though this work contains an impressive section of translations from the 
Italian. Its bibliography of translations would have been useful, as it 
mentions a study by Richard Henry Wilde, Conjectures and Researches 
concerning the Love, Madness, and Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso (New 
York, 1842), from which Longfellow drew translations, by Wilde, of one 
canzone and seventeen sonnets from Tasso’s Rime. Wilde’s two-volume 
essay contains, besides two poems from Guarini, fragmentary translations 
from Tasso’s verse, many letters, and complete versions of 28 of Tasso’s 
minor poems. It constitutes therefore the most important Tasso anthology 
ever made by an American and deserved inclusion in Miss Shield’s study, 
along with similar works that she lists (Nos. 101 and 133). 

Her description (No. 56) of Piero Maroncelli’s volume of Additions to 
My Prisons, Memoirs of Silvio Pellico (Cambridge, 1836) contains in- 
accuracies which might have been avoided in part by the use of A. H. 
Lograsso’s article on “ Piero Maroncelli in America,” which had appeared 
in 1928 in Rassegna Storica del Risorgimento (xv, 894-941). The “ Bio- 
graphical Notice of Silvio Pellico”’ which begins the volume was translated 
by Andrews Norton, as we learn from Miss Lograsso, and not by Mrs. 
Norton, who had made the translation of Pellico’s work, but earlier than 
Miss Shields believes, in 1833, before the appearance of Roscoe’s English 
version of the same year. Andrews Norton used an Italian text newly 
written by Maroncelli, as indicated in the opening paragraphs, and not, as 
Miss Shields assumes, Latour’s French biographical sketch of 1833 on which 
Maroncelli had collaborated and from which he does include excerpts here. 
Like Miss Lograsso, Miss Shields is non-committal as to the translator of 
the Addizioni themselves. It appears that this translation had already been 
made in 1833, by Mrs. William Duer (wife of the President of Columbia 
College) and Mrs. John Duer (Anna Bedford Bunner), and was revised 
(and completed in the appendices, as Miss Shields correctly notes) by Miss 
Sedgwick, for Maroncelli, recently arrived in New York, writes to Mr. 
Norton on January 1, 1834: “... queste sono gia state tradotte qui dalle 
Signore Duer, ed io le sto rivedendo coll’assistenza di buoni letterati, e 
prima di tutti della Signora Sedgwick . . .” (see Lograsso, loc. cit., p. 911). 
There is no mention of Fitz-Greene Halleck’s acknowledged contribution 
(p. 222) of a brief translation, made early in 1834, of the lyric which 
Maroncelli had composed in prison while awaiting his amputation, “ Winds 
of the wakened spring” (cf. Life and Letters of Fite-Greene Halleck, New 


1T am grateful to Professor Chandler B. Beall of the University of 
Oregon for suggesting some of the corrections included here. 
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York, 1869, pp. 363 f.), nor of the blank verse translation of Maroncelli’s 
Carme delle Rimembranze di Pallavicini (pp. 246-255) volunteered by an 
anonymous American translator, no doubt Miss Johnson, the actress and 
singer, whom Maroncelli and others mention specifically as a contributor 
to the volume. Miss Shields incorrectly lists as translations from Maroncelli 
the two short poems which end the book. Actually, these are pieces by 
unnamed American authors which Maroncelli has appended to his volume, 
adding to each his own translation into Italian verse. Curiously enough, 
they have gone unrecognized by all who have described the volume except 
an anonymous and forgotten reviewer in the Knickerbocker Magazine of 
October, 1836 (vim, 483), who remarks: “In the appendix, the author has 
translated into Italian poetry, very happily, some charming verses by the 
Hon. Mr. Wilde, and Mrs. Ellet.” The first selection is Richard Henry 
Wilde’s lyric “‘ My life is like the summer rose,” published first as a song 
in 1815 or 1816 by Dubois and Stodart, New York. Maroncelli’s translation, 
beginning “Estiva rosa somiglia mia vita,” is not mentioned by A. H. 
Starke in “ Richard Henry Wilde: Some Notes and a Check-List,” American 
Book Collector, Iv (1933), 226-232, 285-288; v (1934), 7-10, and was 
probably published without the knowledge even of Wilde, who was then in 
Italy. The second poem is a pair of quatrains by Elizabeth F. Ellet begin- 
ning “Like southern birds whose wings of light,” and Maroncelli’s some- 
what expanded paraphrase (a defective sonnet) begins “ Pennuto abitator 
di rive australi.” Mrs. Ellet’s verses had appeared in her Poems, Trans- 
lated and Original (Philadelphia, 1835, p. 41), a volume which Miss 
Shields describes (No. 1276), but without mention of Maroncelli. 


Mary KeEssiI 
The University of Oregon 





MELBANCKE AND Gosson. I regret that, because of an erroneous report 
from a research assistant, I repeated in my note on Melbancke and Gosson 
(MIN., tv, 111-114) a number of parallels already noted by Professor 
Rollins in Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology, vol. xv1u. 


D. C. ALLEN 
Duke University 





An ANSWER TO Dr. TILLYARD. I was amazed to find in Dr. Tillyard’s 
review of my book on “ Milton’s Projected Epic” (MLN., May, 1938, pp. 
382 ff.) the statement that in my opinion Milton’s projected epic “ would 
have been a fanatical messianic outburst, prompted by the meanest mo- 
tives of self-interest.” I suggest that there is nothing in my text to 
warrant such a conclusion. 

H. MuTSCHMANN 

Marburg 




















THE CRITICAL WORKS OF JOHN DENNIS 
EDITED BY EDWARD NILES HOOKER 


Over a century and a half ago Dr. Johnson remarked that Dennis’s critical works 
should be collected, an opinion which has been echoed by other distinguished 
writers from Southey to Spingarn. Wordsworth and Coleridge expressed a deep 
interest in Dennis’s ideas, and Landor and Swinburne praised in extravagant terms 
his criticism and the rugged strength of his prose style. Many of his essays are rare, 
costly, and, in consequence, difficult of access. No American library has them all 
and only five have been reprinted in our century. Students of literary criticism and 
esthetics and of Augustan literature will find in the present edition much that is 
significant and little known. They will also find in the notes, which extend to over 
100 large pages, valuable material drawn from French and English writers of the 
Restoration and early eighteenth century on most of the topics with which the 
criticism of the time was concerned.. There are also textual notes and comments 
on the occasion and significance of each essay. Dennis's scope was wide and his 
writings extended over a period of forty years; he was the eferider of Shakespeare, 
the first great protagonist of Milton, the critic of Addison and Pope. 

Volume I reprints those of his critical writings which were published from 1692 
to 1711; volume II, to be issued within the year, covers the period from 1712 to 
1729. Together these two volumes contain Dennis’s complete critical works, the 
most significant and most comprehensive body of literary criticism and theory pro- 
duced in England between Dryden and Dr. Johnson. 


Vol. I. xi +536 pages. Octavo. $5.00. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS -:- BALTIMORE 























A HISTORY OF FRENCH DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Parr Ill. THe Periop oF MoLibre (1652- 
1672). By HENRY CARRINGTON LANCASTER. 


Two volumes, xiv + 896 pages, crown 8vo, $10 . 


Part I. The Pre-Classical Period (1610-1634), 787 pages. Part II]. The Period of 
Corneille (1635-1651), 804 pages. Each part, two volumes, $10.00. 


THESE two volumes are concerned with over three hundred plays produced in the most 
famous period of French dramatic history. The central figure is that of Moliére, who, 
with his farces, comédies-ballets, comedies of manners, and comedies of character, gave 
to the comic spirit its most complete expression. Among his contemporaries are found 
such older writers as Scarron, Thomas Corneille, and Boisrobert, such younger authors 
as Quinault, Chappuzeau, Montfleury, and a number of actor-dramatists, including 
Dorimond, Villiers, Chevalier, Poisson, Hauteroche, and Champmeslé, for it is in this 
period that French actors for the first time wrote a considerable number of plays. 
While four of Racine’s tragedies have been reserved for treatment in Part IV, which 
is to be called “The Period of Racine,” his first two tragedies and his comedy are 
represented here, as well as the work of Pierre Corneille’s old age, with its interesting 
experiments in dramatic art, and tragedies by his brother, by Boyer, and by Quinault. 
As in the earlier volumes, the plays are classified, analyzed, and criticized, while in- 
formation is given about their authors, sources, technique, and presentation on the 
stage. The work emphasizes the intimate relation that existed between French drama 
and French political and social history, especially the part played by civil war and by 
Louis XIV. Considerable attention is also paid to dramatic theory and to the history 
of troupes, of actors, and of stagecraft. 
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A new cultural review grammar 


_ By PETER HAGBOLDT, The University of Chicago 
and F. W. KAUFMANN, Oberlin College 


GERMAN REVIEW AND COMPOSITION 


Each lesson, on the basis of a cultural reading selection, reviews 
a definite unit of closely related problems. Recently developed 
devices lead gradually to composition. Controlled vocabulary. 
Delightful illustrations by Edmund Giesbert. 
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MATHURIN DONDO, University of California and FREDERIC ERNST, N. Y. University | 
A comprehensive and thorough review of French grammar in 25 lessons, with an | 








interesting, colorful introduction to composition. 
List Price $1.40 
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GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


N. B. ADAMS AND J. C. LYONS ‘University of North Carolina 


& 
A brief, concise review of the essentials of French grammar in 10 lessons, plus i, 
an introduction to composition based upon selections from contemporary French +} 
authors. 


List Price $1.20 
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